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Sometimes a single fetter will give a fine flavor to 
a whole day’s mail. Just now we have had much 
pleasure of this sort—the occasion being the receipt of 
letters from many of our school advertisers reporting 
as to results obtained so far this season. Not all of 
these tell of the cesired success. but very many do and 
even the disappointing ones give knowledge on which 
revision or reinforcement may be based. 





It is by no means easy to successfully advertise a 
school. The average appropriation is small, the season 
short and the results inevitably confront you, yet under 
these conditions we have given satisfaction to hundreds 
—more schools each year and more desirable results like- 
wise. There is no better answer than doing the thing. 


The above should not be without interest to business 
men whose advertising outlay must of necessity be 
small. If their other ‘‘musts”” are right they should 
get in touch with advertising headquarters 





Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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SMALL TOWN 


Do you know that 90 per 
cent of the dealers in any 
given line in any given state 
are located in towns with a 
population of 10,000 or less? 


Do you know that at least 
50 per cent of the trade of 
these dealers is with farmers 
and their families residing 
within ten or fifteen miles of 
these stores? 


Both of these statements 
are absolutely true, and we 
will produce the proof on 
demand. 


Among the many _ well- 
known firms who have re- 
cently investigated the small 
town field and are now ad- 
vertising in STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS as a result 
of their investigation, are: 


Colgate & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Bedford Mills (Suesine Silks) 

Pacific Mills (Pacific Percales) 

Chalmers Knitting Co. (Porosknit Un- 
derwear) 

Utica Knitting Co. (Underwear) 

Wright’s Health Underwear 

Hazel Atlas Fruit Jars 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. (Economy Fruit 
Jars) 

Cordley & Hays (Fibreware Household 
Utensils) 

White Mountain Freezer Co. 

Richmond Cedar Works (Ice Cream 
Freezers) 


Grapenuts 


TRADE 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Uneeda B'scuits 

Howard Watch Works 
Waltham Wa‘ch Co. 

South Bend Watch Co. 
Western Clock Co. 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


You will find many others 
represented in our advertis- 
ing columns. When will you 
start an investigation? We 
will be glad to help, if vou 
say the word. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
are =Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallace’s Farmer 
Farm The Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Home and Farm, Lou'sville 
The Field and Farm, Denver 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Value The Michigan Farmer 


Papers 
of 


Known 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REG- 
STER ADVERTISING 
POLICY 


HO’. PRESIDENT PATTERSON AND 
THE LEADING OFFICERS OF THE 
Ci {PANY SPENT TWO DAYS WRIT- 
I) ONE ADVERTISEMENT—THE 
sioRY OF THE “HUSTLER” AND 








TEE “N, C, R”” MAGAZINE—PLANS 
TH AT ACHIEVED BIG THINGS 
By E. D. Gibbs, 
For «ver ten years Advertising Direc- 
tor and Trainer of Salesmen_ for 


‘.e National Cash Register Co. 


The N. C. R. Company never 
has }een known as a big buyer of 
space because up to recent years 
their expenditures for advertis- 
ing have been chiefly for ma- 
terial to be sent through the mail. 
They have one of the most com- 
pletely equipped printing plants 
in the United States. There are 
twenty Miehle cylinder presses, 
and countless job presses, togeth- 
er with folding, binding and other 
machines, in the two lower floors 
of one of their g00-foot build- 
ings. This department is an in- 
dustry in itself. I will not at- 
tempt to give the number of 
pieces of printed matter that this 
department turns out monthly. 
It runs into the millions and the 
product consists of everything 
from a small slip in one printing 
to the most elaborately printed 
color work. 

It is here that the company 
prints that wonderfully effective 
literature which for twenty-five 
years has gone out in a constant 
stream to the retail merchants of 
this country. We shall have a 
look at this product later. 

Just now I want to make a 
jump of twenty years, so as to 
relate an incident that will give 
a practical illustration of the at- 
tention which President Patterson 
gives to his advertising. I shall 
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then jump back again and take 
up the history of the N. C. R. ad- 
vertising from the beginning. 

Some six months or so ago a 
piece of printed matter was pre- 
pared to go out to nearly a mil- 
lion prospective purchasers. In 
size it was about 8 x 12 inches. 
It was in colors and the space 
left for type admitted of the use 
of about two hundred and fifty 
words if set up in fairly good- 
sized type. 

When the proofs of the illus- 
trations were ready Mr. Patter- 
son had them sent on to him in 
New York, where he was study- 
ing some sales problems in con- 
nection with /Ar. Deeds, the vice- 
president of the company, and 
Mr. Watson, the sales manager. 
The present advertising manager, 
Mr. Olwell, was not then with 
the company, otherwise he would 
have been present. Mr. Patter- 
son called an advertising meet- 
ing of these officers and as I was 
in New York at the time he in- 
vited me to be present. 

What happened will seem 
strange to most readers of these 
articles. We devoted two days 
to writing those two hundred and 
fifty words, 

How does that seem to you 
men who dash things off in a 
hurry? What would an agency 
say to a copy-writer who took 
two days to write a 250-word 
advertisement? Yet that is what 
we did. And the reason can best 
be given in Mr. Patterson’s own 
words. Said he: “We are going 
to talk to nearly one million pros- 
pective purchasers in this one 
small piece of printed matter. 
Whatever we say must be right 
to the point, understandable, and 
as convincing as it is in our pow- 
er to make it. There is nothing 
more important confronting us at 
this moment than the writing of 
this advertisement. It is costing 
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us many thousands of dollars to 
print and mail. It must tell our 
story so that the merchant will 
be impressed and encouraged to 
write in to us. It is because of 
the importance of this matter 
that I have called this meeting 
of the heads of our company to 
prepare the reading matter.” 

1 looked around at the men in 
the room and tried to figure in 
my own mind what their time 
was worth per day. I don’t know 
what salary the president pays 
himself, but I have a very good 
idea of what the others receive, 
knowing, as I do, how important 
is their work, and I arrived at a 
figure which, to say the least, was 
rather startling. 

“Clearly,” thought I, “this is 
the ‘most expensive staff of copy- 
writers ever assembled in one 
place, and all to write a two hun- 
dred and fifty word advertise- 
ment. Talk about thousand-dol- 
lar-a-week writers, they were not 
in it!” 

“Now, then,” continued Mr. 
Patterson, “let us take a black- 
board and write down the object 
of this advertising, what we ex- 
pect to accomplish, what message 
we wish to convey, the cass 
people we are trying to reach, 
and the character of the adver- 
tisement itself.” This he pro- 
ceeded to do. 

“First,” said he, “the message 
must be a short one. It must be 
telegraphic. Our prospective cus- 
tomers are busy people. They 
have an almost endless amount of 
detail to attend to. We must 
send them a telegram.” 

In the meantime he put down 
on the blackboard the various 
thoughts as they occurred to him. 
(Those N. C. blackboards 
have become a feature of the 
business. I hope to find time to 
describe them in a separate arti- 
cle. They are worth it.) 

Then he called for suggestions, 
and each man in the room, in- 
cluding myself, gave an idea of 
what to say. 

It is not worth while going 
into an explanation of this par- 
ticular advertisement, nor of what 
the final choice of 250 words 
consisted. The point I wish to 


dwell upon is that the president, 
vice-president and sales manager 
of a ten million dollar com;any 
gave up two days to the writing 
of one circular. 

There you have a reason for 
the success of the N. C. R—:hor- 
oughness. As they say, “J ifles 
make perfection and perfectivn is 
no trifle.” 

Important as is the lesson con- 
veyed by the above explanation, 
the results secured by that one 
piece of printed matter are worth 
studying. The question is: Was 
it all worth while? Did the ad- 
vertising make good? TJ? did. 
The company never had _ better 
returns from any printed niatter 
sent out. So you see it paid. 

Mr. Patterson has often made 
this statement: “There are two 
things to which I must devote 
the greater part of my time—the 
first is advertising, the 
selling. If we advertise properly 
we pave the way for our agents 
If we have a thoroughly trained 
selling force—the men can sell 
our goods in good times or bad. 
The important things to do, 
therefore, are to improve our ad- 
vertising and improve our sales 
force. If we get the orders we 
can easily manufacture the prod- 
uct and make the proper records, 
but first we must get the orders.” 

This explains why Mr. Patter- 
son devotes so much of his time 
to the above-mentioned work. 

And now to jump backward. 

The first piece of printed mat- 
ter issued by the company was a 
four-page circular called “The 
Hustler.” It was about 9 x 122 
inches, and was printed at the 
factory. Why it was called “The 
Hustler” I never learned. The 
name was indicative of the spirit 
of the company, and on that ac- 
count seemed most appropriate 
Two pages contained articles on 
storekeeping and the use of a 
cash register. The inside pages 
contained the names of the buy- 
ers for the previous month. That 
list of names was a great adver 


secon 


tisement. It was continued for 
a number of years, but as the 
business increased the list 0! 


names grew so fast that the idea 
of printing them was abandoned 
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‘ SIX STARS | 
con- Jack London Rex Beach | 

















= Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Gouverneur Morris 
tt Sir Gilbert Parker Max Nordau 
> ad- 
- ALL APPEAR IN THE NOVEMBER issue oF | 
att 
4 : THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE SECTION 
- the greatest array of literary talent ever appearing in a 
evote single issue of any magazine. 
—— This great number will carry your message to 7,000,000 
a readers with its concentrated, definite, quality circulation of 
rents 
"a ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
. Publishing date of this great number November 12th. 
r ad- Forms close October 5th. 
sales This issue will be preceded by a tremendous campaign of 
, Mt. advertising in the following 
wed 
ords, 
vse AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS 
om Chicago Tribune San Francisco Call 
od. Cincinnati Enquirer Pittsburg Dispatch 
mat North American of Philadelphia St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
m8 Boston Globe Washington Post 
“The 
X 12 
“the THE FAMILY MAGAZINE SECTION 
in OF THE ABOVE 
. AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS 
age is paying advertisers to a remarkable degree and has as 
of a strong an appeal to women as any magazine published. It 
ages appears on the fourth Sunday of each month. Forms for 
a the October issue close September 25th. 
iver- 
= THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY 
t of NEW YORK General Managers CHICAGO 
idea 
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We all felt that it was a great 
pity that this had to be done, but 
the day came when the monthly 
sales even if printed in small type 
would have occupied eight whole 
pages, so that ended it. 

As my object in writing these 
articles is to give the reasons for 
the growth of the N. C. R. I 
want to pay full tribute to those 
two inside pages in the old “Hus- 
tler,” for the publication of those 
lists was one of the biggest things 
ever done by the N.C. R. Why? 
Because it established confidence. 
In those early days cash registers 
were hard to sell. Nobody really 
wanted them—not even the pro- 
prietors of saloons. And it was 
in saloons that cash registers 
were first used. Nowadays only 
a very small part of the sales are 
made to saloons or hotels. Fully 
80 per cent are sold to retail 
stores. 

I recall a rather curious thing 
we did in those days when we 
compiled the list of sales. It was 
the custom to print the buyer’s 
name, address and business. We 
did not want to publish “saloon” 
after so many of the names, so 
we adopted the plan of varying 
the title. We used bar, café, ho- 
tel (there were very many hotels 
on that list), billiard room, inn, 
and some we left blank simply 
because we could not think of 
any other names to use. 

This “Hustler” was mailed 
monthly under one cent postage 
to a list of prospects sent in by 
agents or secured from Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s. Each copy con- 
tained a return card. 

In later years the name of this 
circular or paper as we were 
proud to call it, was changed to 
The N.C. R. But the plan al- 
ways has remained the same—a 
paper sent direct to prospects, 
with a return card enclosed. For 
twenty years and more the com- 
pany has continued this publica- 
tion. 

It has been sent out under va- 
rious names and in various forms. 
It has attained the dignity of a 
Saturday Evening Post in size 
and of a popular magazine in 
color. It has reached an edition 
of 1,500,000 copies in a single 


month. It has gone to stockkeep- 
ers in a hundred or more difier- 
ent lines of business. It has | cen 
divided, at times, into sepa: ate 
editions for groceries, meat 1 ar- 
kets, drug stores and other | nes 
of retail trade, but always lack 
of every issue, no matter wha: its 
form or physical make-up, wa: the 
old idea of “The Hustler” an: its 
return card comfortably tucied 
away inside of it. And no matter 
in what form this journal has 
been issued, always have those 
cards borne out their name of 
return cards, for hundreds of 
thousands of them have found 
their way back to the factory 
signed with the names of pros- 
pects who, by the skillful manip- 
ulation of trained salesmen, were 
later on turned into users. And 
to-day, at the big factory of the 
N. C. R., where the original 
“Hustler” itself is almost forgot- 
ten, the mailing list is called the 
“Hustler list,’ a name that must 
sound strange to the new men 
entering the selling field but 
which, to the older employees, like 
myself, means a great deal. 

Our next chapter might be 
profitably devoted to these return 
cards, how they were used and 
how the inquiries were turned 
into sales. 

(To be continued) 


[Eprtorrat Note:—Mr. Gibbs wishes 
us to state that since he started writing 
these articles he has received a hun- 
dred or more letters addressed to him 
at Dayton, Ohio, in which the writers 
ask for further information or request 
copies of the Primer, Manual, Letter- 
Writing book and other publications of 
the company. He asks us to make it 
known, first, that he is no longer con- 
nected with the N. C. R. Company in 
a business capacity and, second, that it 
is not possible for any one to secure 
copies of the material above mentioned. 
Most of the books are out of print. 
Mr. Gibbs is at present sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Company, of Philadel- 
phia.] 





—_— o> 
NEW ROCHESTER DIRECTORY 
The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a classified directory of 
manufacturers. to prove the title that 
Rochester is “The City of Varied In- 
dustries.””. The directory, which comes 


in pamphlet form for free distri!ution, 
contains much other data of interest to 
manufacturers open to a chanze of 
location. 
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Contributors 








to the first or November issue of the 
NEW-SIZE METROPOLITAN: 


Maurice Hewlett 
Gouverneur Morris 
Finley Peter Dunne 
Virginia Tracy 
Richard Harding Davis 
Arthur B. Reeve 
Stephen Bonsal 
Henry Woodhouse 
Herbert Reid 
Angus McSween 
Francis Keyes 

Carl Hovey 


The new METROPOLITAN has 
set itself to restore the appeal to good 
taste. It sets out first of all to supply 
literature; in the second place, humor; 
in the third place, human feeling. If 
it supplies those three elements, you 
may be sure that it will also give the 
reader more knowledge of life than 
all the sensational articles and muck- 
raking attacks can produce in a thou- 
sand years. 

Last advertising forms close on Sep- 
tember 28th. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING FOR THE IN- 


PERFECTLY POSSIBLE TO MAKE IT 
DRAW NEW BUSINESS BUT THE 
SAME ADVERTISING MAY ACTUAL- 
LY DRIVE AWAY BIG BUSINESS— 
BIG INVESTORS MUST BE APPEALED 
TO IN A : WAY FROM 
CHANCE INVESTORS—BUT A CARE- 
FULLY CHOSEN MIDDLE COUI 
CAN DOUBLE A BANK’S BUSINES 
IN TWO YEARS 











By S. W. Straus, 
President, S. W. Straus & Co., Mort- 
gage and Bond Bankers, Chicago. 
Financial advertising, or, more 
specifically, investment advertis- 
ing, is primarily of two kinds. 
The first is aimed at the experi- 
enced investor, the large buyer. 
The second is aimed at smaller 
investors, would-be investors, and 
those who have the wherewithal 
to invest, but “never thought of 

it.” 

The first is largely technical, 
necessarily conservative in tone 
and statement, and contains spe- 
cific information about specific in- 
vestment opportunities and the 
house offering them, or it may 
be the old, familiar form of a 
simple “card” of the advertiser. 

The second is simple, direct, al- 
ways based on some human ap- 
peal, and calculated to arouse a 
more widespread interest. It has 
a “point of contact” that reaches 
a large percentage of those who 
read it. In advertising jargon, it 
is a “puller.” 

The first is the earlier, the 
more conservative, method. ‘The 
second is the modern. Each has 
its adherents. who anathematize 
the other school. Conservative 
financiers fear a too exuberant 
type of advertising that might de- 
stroy confidence, while the radi- 
cals declare the old methods a 
sheer waste of money. 

To my mind, the properly con- 
ducted investment banking house, 
which conducts an energetic but 
prudent advertising campaign, 
must employ both methods. There 
is no house but has both large 
and small clients, and, to con- 
tinue to exist, it must grow con- 
tinually and gather new clients, 


large and small. Large investors 
are not, as a rule, to be reached 
by the more elementary, dircct, 
human-interest appeal of ¢ 
modern school of advertis 
while to the average small inv: s- 
tor, the technical details of an n- 
vestment offering set forth in <d- 
vertisement or circular for the 
information of the initiated, are 
simply so much Greek, 

Financial advertising must steer 
not only both courses, but the 
middle course as well, if I may 
be permitted the paradox. Ex- 
tremes must be avoided in both 
classes. It would be easy for a 
high-class investment bank to take 
out a full page in a Sunday news- 
paper, crowd it with display type, 
halftone illustrations, and direct 
second-person appeal. Such an 
advertisement would undoubtedly 
draw thousands of inquiries and 
result in hundreds of sales. But 
where the man with a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars 
would be attracted, the large in- 
vestor with $100,000, or $1,000,900, 
seeking a safe place to accumulate 
interest, would be frightened 
away by the mere sight of the 
flaring type and second-person 
pronouns. The advertisement, 
therefore, would lose more than 
it would gain. 

In fact, just such advertising 
campaigns have been carried on 
by financial houses and_ fiscal 
agents. These houses have ceased 
to do business. 

In no field of advertisin 
the margin of safety so s 
the straight road the feet must 
tread so straight and narrow. 
There are more pitfa!ls in invest- 
ment advertising than in a quick- 
sand marsh. 

Perhaps the point might be il- 
lustrated by a recent incident. A 
friend came to me, invested in 
first mortgage real estate bonds— 
one of the safest and most - 
servative types of security—and 
told me he had been considering 
investment in a somewhat new 
type of bond, based on a ll- 
known industry in the West 

“T came very near buying,” said 
he, “but when they sent me all 
their literature, I decided it wasnt 
any buy for me.” 

He produced the pamphlets and 
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RE you buying space on “circum- 


stantial evidence, or are you asking 


for “prima facie’ proof > 





We will sell you the American Sunday Monthly 
Magazine by either method. 

Call in your experts, get their testimony, and they 
will tell you, by all the “finger prints and ear marks” 
—the character of our typography, the appearance 
of our illustrations, the general excellence of our 
subject matter, that in their opinion we are 
WORTHILY GUILTY. 


Then, in addition, make us submit documentary 





proof as to our circulation and its distribution, show- 
ing in what proportion we appeal to the public as 
compared with any other publication: 

What effect advertisers who have used this circu- 
lation have experienced: 

What the tendency of the public is toward our 
publication, and how they back up this tendency by 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars annually 
for the Sunday newspapers with which the Amer- 
ican Sunday (Monthly) Magazine is distributed as 
a leading feature. 

Then submit all the evidence to an unprejudiced 
jury and get their verdict. 

We'll stand for it without taking an appeal, Mr. 

. E — ee " —_——__ 
Advertiser, will you? 





More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


American — — Magazine 


ith New York ; 


cisc 


n Ame Chicago Examiner, San Fran- 
Bag ginal Angeles oo liner. 





W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


Chicago, Ill. 
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circulars, masterpieces of the art 
of advertising, engraving and 
printing, boldly and_ brilliantly 
written, extravagantly illustrated, 
and in a format about as expen- 
sive as pamphlets well could be. 
I turned over their pages, admir- 
ing their beauty and _ technical 
efficiency. 

“The salesman told me, with 
considerable pride, that they had 
printed twenty thousand full sets 
of these circulars,” continued this 
investor. “That set me to. think- 
ing. 1 took them to a friend of 
mine who is in the engraving and 
printing business on a large scale, 
and he estimated that they cost 
over eighty cents a set to produce, 
That made a total of about $16,- 
000. The investment banking 
house must have had a very large 
commission on a loan of the size 
of this bond issue, to afford any 
such expense. If the commission 
was large, there must have been 
something wrong with the loan, 
though I couldn't put my finger 
on it. So I turned those bonds 
down.” 

Here is a good example of the 
dangers in a too vigorous adver- 
tising campaign. The advertising 
agency that turned out these cir- 
culars and pamphlets probably 
regarded them as a masterstroke. 
Technically, they were. But they 
defeated their own purpose by 
exposing a weakness of the bond 
issue, in a way no advertising 
man would dream of, unless he 
had long experience in writing 
and handling financial “copy. 
This advertising brought in a 
multitude of buyers, but it di- 
rectly caused the loss of at least 
one large prospective client who 
would have been worth a hundred 
small ones. 

The whole point of the matter 
is this: That in an age of special- 
ization, there must be specialists 
in financial advertising as in all 
else. No other field of advertis- 
ing is so difficult, and demands 
such caution and technica! know]l- 
edge to temper originality. 

Financial advertising has a dou- 
ble object, name-building, and di- 
rect results. One may advertise 
grape juice, or shoes, or mechan- 
ical pianos in one whirlwind cam- 
paign that results in immediate 


and tremendous sales. But fo an 
investment banker, dealing in the 
safest and soundest of securities, 
confidence is a plant of -low 
growth, and his direct ret: rns 
will increase only as he cre:tes 
confidence and the name of his 
house becomes known, carries 
conviction, and establishes re- 
spect. 

The great majority of the cli- 
ents of a financial house, of 
course, are residents of the city 
in which it does business, and the 
local newspapers, therefore, are 
media which must be used irom 
time to time. In papers which 
have strongly conducted financial 
pages, these are usually the best 
position for such advertising, 
though it often is found advisable 
to gain position well forward in 
the paper, in the news pages, with 
“copy” entirely non-technical and 
strong in appeal. 

The national magazines, cspe- 
cially those which use financial 
departments, are invaluable me- 
dia, with ccpy which as a rule 
must also be non-technical. In 
financial magazines, however, 
whose readers are sophisticated 
in investment, the old-school type 
of advertisement is to be pre- 
ferred, with little display. Here, 
also, advertisements of new bond 
issues or investment opportunities 
of other sorts, going into the 
technical details of the loan and 
the safeguards surrounding it, 
are valuable, both in their direct 
returns and their name-building 
power. 

But, underlying all, the finan- 
cial advertiser should never lose 
sight of one fact: he is carrying 
on, and must carry on, if he is 
to "succeed, a campaign ‘of educa- 
tion, 

The get-rich-quick game 1s 
on the run, thanks to goveru- 
mental activity and the light 
turned on these frauds by maga- 
zines and newspapers, and those 
who formerly bought mining and 
oil stocks are turning to sound 
securities. There are, morcover, 
innumerable money-savers who 
have been content to let their ac- 
counts draw three per cent in the 
bank instead of the five, five and 
one-half and six per cent they 
may gain through sound 1: vest- 
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Ti NEEDLECRAFT 


E MILLINERY) ANCY [won ano HOUSE be 


The magazine promo- 
ting the buying spirit. 


“ Needlecraft” is a monthly magazine of serious pur- 
pose—the needlework lexicon for more than 300,000 
women living in the smaller towns and country. 

Every article comprising the contents is a direct 
demand for merchandise before an idea can be 
executed. 

Your advertising in “Needlecraft” comes in con- 
tact with the reader when her mind is directly cen- 
tered on buying. 

Can you imagine a more advantageous situation in 
which to find your proposition ? 

“Needlecraft” has a guaranteed paid-in advance 
circulation of more than 300,000 copies monthly. 

Send for book, “Stitching a Few Facts Together,” 
a most convincing story about this wonderful women’s 
magazine which is increasing in popularity with each 
issue. 

With the book will come the news of a very ad- 
vantageous offer if you accept before January |. 

November advertising forms close promptly on 


September 30. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flatiron Bldg. 
CHICAGO Maine NEW YORK 
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ment. Here is a rich field for 
the investment bank of the right 
sort, and thousands annually are 
graduating out of the three per 
cent savings-bank class and join- 
ing the great army of investors, 
learning for the first time that 
they can double, or nearly double, 
their income through wise invest- 
ment. 

Indeed, the demand from this 
class of investors has been so 
great that for many months my 
own house has been unable to 
keep up with the demand for $100 
bonds. There is no net profit in 
the sale of a $100 bond, the ex- 
penses of engraving, bookkeeping 
and selling entirely eating up the 
gross, but a $100 bond, generally 
speaking, is only the beginning. 
In the course of a few months, 
the $100 bond buyer usually has 
several hundred dollars invested, 
and, before iong, several thou- 
sand. The bond-buying habit, 
once formed, is seldom broken. 

A house organ, intelligently 
conducted, is one of the most 
powerful advertising agencies in 
this campaign of education. In- 
deed, so apparent are its merits 
that it is often a source of won- 
der to me that so few financial 
houses use it. The Investors’ 
Magazine, published by the house 
of which I am president, is is- 
sued twice a month, and is sent 
free to all clients, and to all who 
ask for it. We aim to make it a 
magazine of general financial in- 
terest, promoting not only the 
types of securities we sell, but 
preaching the doctrines of thrift, 
prudence and sound investment. 
An intelligent client is the best 
and most satisfactory client, and 
through The Investors’ Magazine 
we aim, and, I believe, aim suc- 
cessfully, to teach those who come 
to us for advice the underlying 
principles of sound and safe in- 
vestment. 

Does advertising pav? I can 
answer the question best by a 
concrete illustration and an anec- 
dote of actual occurrence. It 
pays us, because the business of 
S. W. Straus & Co. has more 
than doubled since, two years ago, 
we started on a cautious but 
vigorous advertising campaign, 
and, I firmly believe, it will dou- 


ble again with the next two years 

As to the anecdote: The ad- 
vertising manager of a great Chi- 
cago bank and trust company was 
called before the board of d:rec- 
tors to explain some expe: ses 
He showed in detail why these 
expenditures were wise. 

“] don’t agree with you, Mr. 
Smith,” said Mr. Jones, the oldest 
and most conservative member of 
the board. “I don’t believe ad- 
vertising for a bank pays, any- 
way. We'd get the business just 
the same.” 

“Advertising doesn’t pay!” ex- 
claimed the advertising manager. 
“Well, Mr. Jones, I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll offer this board 
of directors $500,000 for the name 
of this bank. You can continue 
to do business under some other 
name, and I'll sell the name to- 
morrow for a million. Will you 
take the offer, or do you think 
advertising, by printed or spoken 
word, has made the name of this 
bank worth more than $500,000?” 

There has been no difficulty 
about advertising expenses in 
that bank since that day. 


ee es 
AGENCY CONSOLIDATION 


It is announced that the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company, Chicago, 
general advertising agents, with offices 
in the Hartford Building, has taken 
over the business of the _ Baldwin- 
Decker Company, merchandising and 
advertising agents, with offices in the 
Steger Building, consolidating all the 
interests of the two corporations. The 
business will continue under the name 
of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany. J. H. Baldwin and W. H. 
Decker, Jr., becoming stockholders in 
the company, taking places on the 
board, and assuming management of @ 
special merchandising department in 
connection with the Dunlap-Ward bus'- 
ness. 





Ss 
GOVERNMENT USES DIRECT AD 
VERTISING TO BANKERS 





Comptroller of Currency Mur: 
issued a pamphlet designed to i 
bank directors to pay more r 
bank examiners and to make directo 
look upon their own responsibilities 
with more seriousness. 







—+ oo 
EARLY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 





Advertisingly speaking, the Christ 
mas appeal seems to be getting steadily 
nearer the Fourth of Toly. A T wenty- 
third street, New York, art dealer put 
out a window display, the day after 
Labor Day, suggesting that the pictures 
shown were good Christmas gilts. 
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TO AVOID BEING 


HOW 
FOOLED BY GUAR- 
ANTEES 


AD TISER SHOULD GO BACK OF 
NTED STATEMENT THAT PUB- 
Li;SHER GUARANTEES READERS 
Fi 0M LOSS THROUGH DEALING 
WITH ADVERTISERS — SHOULD 
SCAN THE PUBLICATIONS THEM- 
SELVES CLOSELY AND LOOK FOR 
JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY BE- 
T\ EEN CLAIMS AND FACTS—BEST 
TI OF FARM PAPERS IS TO READ 
THEM YOURSELF 


By S. R. McKelvie, 
Manacer, The Nebraska Farmer, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Much is being said these days 
about the publisher’s guarantee of 
advertising, and it seems to me 
that too much emphasis is being 
put on the value of such a guar- 
antee to the advertiser. And yet 


some ostensibly sound guarantees’ 


are practically worthless because 
they are published for the effect 
on the advertiser and not for any 
protection to the reader. 

In my opinion, there are two 
kinds of guarantees: one to make 
good on and another to get busi- 
ness on. 

A guarantee by the publisher 
is not altogether a recent insti- 
tution. In later years, however, 
we find the publisher’s guarantee 
published on the editorial page— 
especially in a large number of 
farm papers. 

In turning through the pages of 
one such pubiication, J find a 
guarantee which reads as follows: 


“We guarantee that every advertiser 
n this issue is reliable. Should any ad- 

ser herein deal dishonestly with 
ibseriher, we will make good the 
t of the loss provided such trans- 

ccurs within one month from 
f this issue, that it is reported 
ithin a week of its occurrence 
we find the facts to be as 










Turning through the pages of 
this publication, I find no less 
than seven or eight patent medi- 
cine advertisements of the most 
undependable character. One of 
these starts out with the shocking 
headline, “Fat is fatal,” and winds 
up with the following: 

“Ed'tor’s Note: Dr. S is well 

as a successful obesity specialist 
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and any statements he makes can be 
absolutely relied upon.” 

The columns of that publica- 
tion are literally converted to the 
use of “get-rich-quick” advertis- 
ing, and yet I find that a num- 
ber of the advertisers of staple 
articles have selected this medium 
as one in which to make their 
announcements. 

To any one who has any knowl- 
edge of the publishing business, it 
is at once evident that a guaran- 
tee in a publication carrying that 
character of advertising is worse 
than worthless. It is misleading 
to the subscriber as wel] as to the 
advertiser, and is not to be com- 
pared with a guarantee which 
produces from a subscriber a let- 
ter like the following: 

“Your remittance of $7.50 to cover 
our loss by sending to the Blank Mer- 
cantile Company, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement taken from your paper, is 
received. Your conduct in this matter 
proves to us that you are absolutely 
fair and honest and that you do pro- 
tect subscribers who | answer advertise- 
ments ip your paper.’ 

But how is the advertiser to 
know the difference between the 
value of guarantees published in 
two different publications so long 
as they read very nearly the 
same? My answer to this would 
be that no advertiser of a staple 
article should think of using a 
publication carrying a guarantee 
which on the face of it is a falsi- 
fication because of the kind of ad- 
vertising found in the same issue 
with that guarantee. 

Advertisers must study the 
publications which they propose 
using, and this is probably more 
important in the farm paper field 
than among any other class of 
publications for the reason that a 
great many advertisers who are 
now going into farm papers know 
little of the character of farm pa- 
pers from an editorial standpoint 

There is a way of knowing farm 
papers and it entails upon the 
advertiser no greater task than a 
frequent review of the various 
farm papers. The most casual 
observer will readily see the dif- 
ference between a_ publication 
which is properly edited for the 
territory which it covers and one 
which is distributed for the pur- 
pose of catching advertising. 
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ILLUSTRATING PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS J 
Circulated Through 2,500 Department and Dry Goods Store; § Circ:'2 







CIRCULATION BY CITIES NEW ENGLAND . 
Classified Groups  # . eine ....... 
Popu- Circu- New Hampshire... 
lation. lation. . (WOON cc ocea5s 53 
In cities up to 5 M 235,165 19% Massachusetts 
‘ of 5 M- 10 M 126,577 10% Rhode Island..... beatels 
“ 10 M- 25 M 154,450 18% Gsnnectiont ...... st. 
25 M- 50 M_ 136,600 11% Virg 
50 M-100 M_ 112,000 9% , 
over 100 M 495,000 389% ‘ 
= " Se ee zs ROCKY MT. AND PACIFI 
In all cities combined 1,259,792 100% COAST 
ACCUMULATIVE GROUPS Montana ........ 
(A) In Cities Upward. Circulation. pri essen evesienees MIDDLE 
stat me ‘ eee oe MME. co case: ; 
In cities under 5,000 235,165 197% —- tae... 
ce ig 10,000 361,742 297% arizona ........... 
i a 25,000 516.192 41% ee 
“1= 50,000 GSP 202 GRyo See seote* Es 
-e¢4 7Q9 oe S4@NO .....-eeeee ° - 
100,000 decane 61 /o Washington ..... : in 
— ' ae oa EE i , innesota 
In all cities combined 1,259,792 100% as... ig 
(B) In Cities Downward. Circulation. “ “ot 
In cities over 100,000 495000 39% i ppebraska 
50,000 607,000 48% 
25,000 743,600 59% 
¢ ) 898,05 % 
— 8 ~ a Alabama ....... JN, RECAP 
5,000 1,024,627 1% Mississippi ( 
28 , fe FREE A Louisiana ...... . 6WNew Engla 
In all cities combined 1,259,792 100% texas bey 
. Total circulation in the Kentucky ....... | 
United States................1,259,792 Tenmessee ......... al 
OSS A SESE Sarat a ee S SRG ee iddle and 
ee oe . Northw t 
Mexico Soe eee Sa ee ; iia ......... if. rs 
OTRO ci cha snus eet wedess : Kansas ........ . ae . Coa 
For statement showing the circulation in cities of 25,000 and §& 50 May 
th 


more population, additional facts and sample copies, address 
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HE MONTHLY FASHION BOOK 


ILLUSTRATING PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 








Circc!ation of 1,250,000 Guaranteed. Rate, $2.00 per line. 


There are only two monthly publica- 
tions devoted exclusively to fashions. 
THE MONTHLY FASHION BOOK 
illustrating Pictorial Review patterns and 
The Monthly Style Book illustrating 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 

These two publications. the only ones 
in their class, are read by millions of 
women every month and have estab- 
lished their value as advertising me- 
divums 

THE MONTHLY FASHION BOOK 
is °-n attractive magazine printed in two 
colors on book paper. In its pages are 
pictured and described the latest and 
most timely Pictorial Review patterns. 

More than 2500 denartment. drv soods 
and veneral store de2lers buy and cir- 
cul-te them to the customers dealing at 
their ctores Tt is the Department Store’s 
methed of advertising. 

Bv heine an accent fer Pictorial Re- 
view notterns ond creatine a demond for 
tham in his immediate localitv. the desler 
infiuences the woman to come to his 
store ta huv the patterns. While in the 
stare she will hnv the dress goods. the 
trimming and other nececs2rv materials 
Alco her toilet preparations and house- 

RECAPITULATION hold articles. 

Circulation. Tell the consumer vonr storv as she is 
7% plonning her dev’s shenning Goods 
scald to the dealer are onlv half sold. 

egal Helv the dezler to move vour goods. 
Southwest .221,025 18% A minimvm morthlv circulation of 
iddle and 1.250000 conies is guaranteed, and the 

Northwest .400,612 82% rate is onlv $2.00 per agate line. 

Coast. 155,660 12% Forms close on the fifteenth of the 
—* cacand month preceding date of issue— 
1,259,792 100% October 15th for the December number. 


391,770 


MIDDLE AND NORTH- 


400,612 


.. 891,770 31% 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Managers of Advertising 
P50 Fifth Ave., New York Steger Building, Chicago 
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150 PAGES 


The October or Annual Progress Numbe: 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine contains a 
greater number of full-page advertisements than 
any other single issue of any woman’s publi- 
cation. 


Sixty-two per cent. of the business in this 
issue is made up of full-page copy—a larger 
percentage of net full-page advertising than 
any other national magazine ever carried. 


Reason—Good Housekeeping Magazine in 
its Trade Paper Campaign, gives the maga- 
zine’s advertisers, not only a_result-producing 
reader circulation, but also a distribution-pro- 
ducing dealer circulation. 


The October issue is big enough to 
speak for itself. Any advertising man 
or woman not getting Good House- 
keeping Magazine regularly can have 
a copy of the October issue as soon as 
it is published, on request. It tells a 
story as big as itself. 
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MAGAZINE 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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DVERTISING WITHOUT 

DISTRIBUTION 
POLICY THAT HAS BEEN THE PIT- 
FALL OF MANY A WORTHY CONCERN 
-IF ADVERTISER WOULD ANALYZE 
HIS OWN PERSONAL MOTIVES IN 
SUYING ADVERTISED GOODS HE 
WOULD LEARN ENOUGH TO KEEP 
11M SOMEWHERE NEAR THE RIGHT 
PRACK 





By John G. Keplinger, 
ertising Manager, Illinois Watch 
Company, Springfield, II. 

lake any magazine a year or 
two old, and go over the adver- 
tiscments. Many which appeared 
then are missing to-day. What is 
the reason for this lapse? 

Vhy did these firms begin to 
advertise? 

\laving begun, why didn’t they 
continue ? 

Vidn’t they count the cost or 
didn’t they know the conditions 
necessary for continuance and 
success ? 

Did they know why they adver- 
tised or were they stampeded 
into doing it? 

[he latter sometimes seem to 
be the case. If the advertising is 
uccessful it gets the credit for 
it: if it results in failure they 
realize that they didn’t realiy want 
to begin at all. They were sim- 
ply persuaded to do so by the glit- 
tering promises held out to them, 
and their cupidity got the best 
of them. 

The trouble with these adver- 
tisers is that they took advertis- 
ing like some people take patent 
medicines. Neither thinks a 
thorough diagnosis necessary, and 
is sure the “cure-all” will be of 
benefit to him or his business. 

\t any rate, they decide to take 
a chance. If it helps, well and 

good; if it does not they either 
aa t or do what should have been 
done in the beginning. 

By way of illustration I will 
cite a few instances of the result 
of not diagnosing the conditions 
before advertising to the con- 
sumer, 

Did you ever hear of Thy- 
calol? Tt was an excellent denti- 
frice and mouth wash which was 
advertised some years ago in the 


leading women’s magazines. As 
we liked the sample, I asked the 
nearest druggist for it. He never 
heard of it. I took an evening 
off and visited every drug store 
in the town in an effort to get it. 
Not one had even heard of it. | 
wrote the manufacturers of my 
experience, and suggested that 
they have the druggists stock it 
so that persons wishing it could 
procure it without difficulty. | 
was thanked for my trouble, and 
informed that the demand was 
just being created. The druggists 
would stock later. This article 
is not being advertised now. 

A milliner from Cohoes, N. Y., 
recently remarked that she an- 
swered the advertisement of a 
Philadelphia woolen yarn manu- 
facturer and sent twenty-five 
cents for the samples and book- 
let. These were promptly sent 
to the prospective customer, who 
was referred to a store in Pough- 
keepsie for the material. Now, 
Cohoes is beyond Albany, while 
Poughkeepsie is midway between 
New York City and Albany. This 
manufacturer is not advertising 
now. 

A silk manufacturer was con- 
vinced that his fifteen-thousand- 
doliar campaign was going to 
stir things up generally. He’s 
not advertising now. Like the 
yarn and dentifrice manufactur- 
ers he had no distribution. For 
example, he had two accounts in 
Pennsylvania—one in Philadel- 
phia and the other in Pittsburgh. 
He had one in New England. In 
the Far West he had no accounts 
outside of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Denver and 
Salt Lake City. This manufac- 
turer called personally on one of 
the big buyers in Philadelphia, 
and informed him that he'd be 
compelled to handle his line in a 
short time. The buyer laughed 
as he told the story, for he had 
seen this forcing process tried 
before. 

These are not isolated cases. 
It is a pity they are not. Manu- 
facturers who advertise to the 
consumer before they have dis- 
tributed their products have ana- 
lvzed their selling instead of their 
buying motives. Instead of go- 
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ing forward intelligently, as in 
the other phases of their busi- 
nesses, they grope blindly, stum- 
ble and fall. If they haven’t been 
hit too hard they may recover 
and try it again. If not, advertis- 
ing, to them, is a game and a 
gamble—which is perfectly true. 
Had they analyzed their buying 
motives the results would have 
been decidedly different. 

Scientists are now searching 
for the secret of the universe in 
the atom. So we, too, can search 
for some of the secrets of adver- 
tising success in the individual. 
By comparison of the analyses 
obtained from several or many 
individuals we can secure an idea 
of the dominating buying mo- 
tives of the individuals it is de- 
sired to reach and influence. 

Take your own case for ex- 
ample and analyze it. Why did 
you purchase the hat you wear 
instead of some other? The rea- 
son is easily found if you'll make 
but a superficial analysis of your 
buying motives. If you investi- 
gate carefully you'll find one and 
sometimes two or more domina- 
ting reasons why you wear this 
particular make of hat in prefer- 
ence to all others. That prefer- 
ence, however, is not permanent, 
and is subject to change. Ask 
your friends — men—to make a 
similar analysis of their buying 
motives. See if you don’t agree 
on at least one point. That is 
the convenience with which you 
can purchase the article you need. 
Another will be confidence in the 
dealer. There may be several 
others. As a basis for this analy- 
sis compare your experience and 
that of your friends with that 
which follows: 

Why do you wear Stetson $5.00 
hats? 

“Before I came to New York I 
wore Youman $5.00 hats. They 
gave me splendid service. When 
I came to New York there was a 
Youman store near the office at 
Twenty-third street. I bought my 
hats there while in that vicin- 
ity. When I went downtown one 
of my associates suggested that I 
try the $3.50 hat sold by a nearby 
dealer. This hat became. dingy 
and brown. The next hat I pur- 
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chased was a $5.00 Stetson. Fir : 
because 1 saw so many deal: 
advertising it at the full pri 
This maintaining of the full pr 
on the part ot several dealers 
impressed me. Second, becau.¢ 
one of these dealers was close ut 
hand. Third, because I saw tie 
shape 1 wanted in the deale:'s 
window. When I again moved 
up into the vicinity of Madis:n 
Square I bought another Stetson 
First, because there was a dealer 
close at hand who advertised that 
he could supply all shapes wheth- 
er new or old. Second, because 
I liked my first hat and wanted 
another like it.” 

Why do you buy Regal shoes? 

“First, because 1 saw them ad- 
vertised before I came to New 
York and could not get them cx- 
cept by mail. I wore Crawford's, 
which the leading local retailer 
carried. I do not know where to 
find a Crawford store in New 
York City. Second, because | 
wanted to try Regals. I reniem- 
bered the buzz-saw and gas test 
which I once saw in a Philadel- 
phia window. Third, because 
there was a store close by my 
home. Fourth, because the same 
salesman always waits upon me 
and I have no difficulty in get- 
ting the same size and shape 
Fifth, because they suit me. 

Why do you wear Manhattan 
shirts ? 

“First, because the haberdasihe1 
near my home features them in 
his show-windows. Second, be- 
cause I note the pattern I like and 
when I want a shirt I can ask for 
it by name. Third, because these 
shirts give me excellent service. | 
will not change to another brand 
because the only store—White's— 
whose advertisements attract me 
is not close at hand.” 

Why do you buy “No-Hole” or 
“Kno-Tair” hosiery? 

“First, because the same dealer 
had a display in his window when 
I needed hose. Second, because 
the half-dozen pairs I purchiased 
lasted ten months. I don’t remem- 
ber the name but I’ll go to the 
same store for my next lot. | am 
impressed with the Onyx and In- 
terwoven advertising, but it is too 
much trouble to go to another 
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er who may not have either. 

y the ‘No-Hole’ or ‘Kno-Tair’ 

ly because of inertia.” 

hy do you wear Earl & Wil- 
and Ciuett, Peabody collars? 

ecause the same haberdasher 
wo cabinets of them right in- 
his store and I pick out the 
I want. The maker’s name 
not impress me. It’s the 
and height I want.” 

hy do you buy Benjamin’s 
-made suits? 

rst, because the store has 
s been convenient for me to 
Second, because I want to 
hat I’m getting. Third, be- 
I’m easily fitted. Fourth, 
e the recollection of my 
us purchases remains pleas- 
Fifth, because I frequently 
the windows of this store 
isually know what kind of 
I want before I buy. Sixth, 


ause I am served by the same 


an each time I buy. This 
takes a personal interest in 
urchase and I can depend 
what he tells me. If he 
the suit will give splendid 
. it does; if he says it fits 
ell in the -back, my wife 
I’m pleased, she’s pleased, 

I continue to buy Benja- 
Seventh, 
se I receive a letter at least 
e a year from my salesman 
in which he reminds me 

is waiting to serve me.” 
get shaved at 


‘st, because there is no other 


r in the block. Second, be- 
he is obliging, has an ex- 
force of men and has a 
shop.’ 

yze your own experience 
hese lines and you'll find 
u buy most of the things 
ed at the most convenient 


applies to your indi- 
ase, and to that of your 
ids, _ will apply to the major- 
he people whom you wish 
"purchase your goods. An 
s of your personal buying 
will show that advertis- 
iout adequate distribution 
enefits competitors more 

manufacturer who pays 





| Get in early. 


Twenty- fifth 
Birthday 


The Ladies’ World was 
founded twenty-five years 
ago, and we are going: to 
make 


December a 


Jubilee Number 


This will be a big event 
for the advertiser, as a 
clean one hundred thou- 
sand copies will be issued 
on a plus over and above 
the regular guarantee of 


600,000 copies. 


700,000 Copies 


will be the issue for this 


great Jubilee Number 
(December) and _ the 
quality will equal the 


| quantity. 


Forms will 


' close October Sth. 


LADIES WORLD 


New York 
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EXTRA SERVICE EQUAL TO 

RATE CUTTING 
TRADE PAPER’S RATE IS JUST, 

IT SHOULD NOT GIVE ADVERTISER 

AN ENGRAVING ALSO—TOO MUCH 

SERVICE IN COPY-WRITING—COL- 

ORED INSERTS DISCOURAGED—FROM 

ADDRESS BEFORE DEPARTMENT ON 

TECHNICAL, CLASS AND TRADE 

PUBLICATIONS, BOSTON CONVEN- 

TION A, A. C. A. 

By Hugh Wilson, 
Vice-President of the McGraw Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 
lf the rate described in a con- 
tract tor a given space is a fair 
and just rate, we should not give 
the advertiser an engraving also. 
lf we are going to give one man 
a $5 plate and another man a 
$20 plate, and another man none 
at all, we are discriminating and 
we are also cutting into our 

profits. 

Our problems will be largely 
solved when we get down to the 
basis where we actually face the 
facts. We are in an honest busi- 
ness, we charge an honest price 
and when one man wants some- 
thing more than described in the 
contract, he should pay for what 
he gets in addition to that space 
or service prescribed. 

We are all more or less engaged 
at the present time in an endeavor 
to promote efficiency in technical 
newspaper advertising, and fur- 
nishing copy—and in that respect 
I think that some of the very best 
publishers of the country must 
plead guilty to giving something 
for which they are not being paid 
—but it seems to me the sanction 
for that policy is this: that the 
advertisers in trade and technical 
newspapers have been inert as a 
whole and indifferent, not only 
in the consideration of advertis- 
ing, but in the distribution of 
the money spent for advertising. 

We have rested under the im- 
plication of being behind the times 
in trade and technical papers so 
far as advertising deveiopment 1s 
concerned. The advertisers in a 
few instances in the technical pa- 
pers furnish as good copy as is 
to be found in any periodical of 
any character anywhere. 
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but there are a large num|) + of 
advertisers in the trade and °«ch- 
nical papers whose idea is t. let 
the advertisements run unti. the 
tvpe is worn down to the s) 5ui- 
der and then reset it from the 
same copy. hose people ai the 
class against which the cam; caign 
of good copy at the expense of 
the publisher is directed; bu the 
only sanction for it is the exp-cta- 
tion and hope of the publisher that 
by creating a taste for good a: ver- 
tising in the minds oi the acver- 
tiser he will be brought tv the 
point where he will, in the course 
of time, as he must, pay tor that 
additional service as he wou! pay 
for a cut or a front cover posi- 
tion. 

And if those of us whe are writ- 
ing copy without charge are not 
working toward that cnd we are 
making a mistake because thai 
special service is an increased 
value and should be paid for ac- 
cordingly. 

The item here with regard to 
what per cent higher rates than 
for ordinary white pages should 
be charged for colored inserts or 
colored printing over the actuai 
increased cost of same. 

Broadly speaking, I would like 
to see the rate for a colored insert 
made absolutely prohibitive, and 
for this reason: 

The efficiency of the advertis- 
ing in any trade periodical is 
not determined by a spurt. It is 
determined by the level of ef- 
ficiency in the regular run of the 
advertising week after week or 
month after month. The moment 
that you inject a stiff, leathery 
leaf of a different color you dis- 
criminate not only against the ad- 
vertiser immediately adjoining 
that of the insert, but you dis- 
criminate against every adver- 
tiser, large and ‘small, in the pub- 
lication; because the moment you 
take that copy of the paper in 
hand and open it, it is going to 
ppen at the point where that 
heavy paper is. And I don't be- 
lieve that in the long run any 
publisher could get enough money 
for one of those stiff inserts to 
justify the general projisition 
of carrying that kind of adver- 
tising. 
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For an Active Market — 
Try the Farmer 


he farmers are the real newly rich. They want everything, and they have 
p enty of money to buy anything. The bes! way to reach the farmers is through 
their farm papers. Our readers believe in everything they see in the ORANGE 
' DD WEEKLIES —they are most susceptible to the buying suggestion when 

y see a thing advertised therein. They know we guarantee the reliability of 
our advertisers. That is why ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES cary so many 
general as well as agricultural advertisers, who find their products favorably in- 
troduced, and their trade increased, through the advertising columns of these 
farm papers. Orange Judd Weeklies cover these different parts of the country: 
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Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central 
West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New England 
Homestead,the New England States. There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


Orange Judd Weeklies 
425,000 Circulation 


are read by farmers who are making and spending money for the luxuries as well 

the necessities of life. Their prosperity is permanent because it is the result not 

alor rs of the high prices they have been receiving for their produce, but of the 
modern business principles they have applied to farming received from their in- 

structorr—the ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES. 

With all the advantages of sectional papers, ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 

have the added advantage, in breadth of editorial view, of being national. 





| Write for Sample Copies and Facts About the Farmer Booklets 





Orange Judd Company 


Western Offices Headquarters : Eastern Office : 
1209 ' Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Avenue 1-57 W.W. oghinetca Street 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. New Yor Spring ass. 
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TACKLING THE HARD 
PROBLEMS OF CITY 
BUILDING 





WHOEVER IMAGINES IT IS ALL A 
MATTER OF CLEVERLY WRITTEN AD- 
VERTISEMENTS HAS ANOTHER 
GUESS COMING—CONTENDING FOR 
INDUSTRIES IS A GAME THE CIT- 
IES ARE PLAYING ON A GIGANTIC 
SCALE 





By Herbert W. Baker, 
Commissioner, Publicity and Industrial 
ureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
[Epitorrat Note:—Owing to the in- 
creasing interest being given to com- 
munity advertising and city building 
plans, and the conspicuously success- 
ful work along this line being done by 
Commissioner Baker in Ottawa, Print- 
ERS’ InK invited him to tell some of 
the problems which the city building 
comes up against. His article shows 
how futile is the thought that mere 
publicity can do the heavy work in 

building up a community.] 

This thing of city building— 
“getting industries”’—is no sine- 
cure. It is quite a different prop- 
osition to one of purchasing a suit 
of clothes, an automobile, or even 
an airship. 

It is all very well, after a mu- 
nicipal campaign of a few weeks’ 
or months’ duration in search of 
industries, of a desirable and suit- 
able character, for the critical cit- 
izen to say, “You are spending 
our money but where are the re- 
sults ?” 

Frequently I have been con- 
fronted with the fact that, after, 
apparently, every necessary detail 
in connection with the ramifica- 
tions of acquiring an industry 
has been considered and provided 
for, obstacles unsurmountable 
arise, and the prospective indus- 
try either remains where it was 
or goes to some other place. 

Last fall a wealthy manufac- 
turer of Long Island, N. Y., de- 
cided to establish a factory in the 
city of Ottawa. After a suitable 
site had been secured, contracts 
entered into for raw materials 
and railway accommodation, ten- 
ders called for on machinery and 
building and construction of plant 
just about to begin, the informa- 
tion that a 35% duty stood be- 
tween the site of the proposed 
plant and the market for its prod- 


ucts completely canceled all ‘ur- 
ther progress in the establishment 
of the plant, as the duty amou ‘ted 
to a prohibitive wall in com: cti- 
tion. 

The writer relied, of coi rse, 
upon the manufacturer’s kn wl- 
edge of conditions affecting the 
market in a foreign country for 
his own products. Now, this 
concern obtains its raw materials 
here, but was forced, through |:een 
competition and a 35% duty on 
the manufactured product, to lo- 
cate on the other side of the 
standpatters’ monument. This is 
but one of many instances. 

Another very striking case of 
negotiations, difficulties and per- 
sistent effort in securing an in- 
dustry is clearly demonstrated in 
the circumstances connected with 
the location of a very important 
agricultural machinery manufac- 
turing concern in a small Western 
Canadian city. 

After a mass of information had 
been supplied, the heads of the 
concern were finally convinced of 
advantages and benefits to be de- 
rived by this company in moving 
their works from a large city to 
the smaller one, especially since 
the smaller place provided a home 
market for their machinery. 

A site of seven acres was Sse- 
cured, the city fathers were finally 
persuaded to agree to put down 
sidewalks, extend water mains, 
and grant a fixed assessment on 
taxation for a period of ten or 
fifteen years. Everything con- 
nected with, or bearing upon, the 
removal of the works had, to all 
intents and purposes, been satis- 
factorily arranged, after constant 
negotiations covering a period of 
about one year, then the greatest 
obstacle of all became manifest 
in the form of discriminatory 
freight rates in favor of the lar- 
ger city and prohibitive to the 
development of the smaller one as 
an industrial center to such an ex- 
tent that the discrimination pre- 
vented the removal of the plant, 
and in order to finally secure this 
industry it was necessary to ap- 
peal to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada to dis- 
allow these discriminatory rates 
then effective throughout \Vest- 
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rn Canada, and to have equable 
reight rates substituted therefor. 
After more months of persist- 
it effort all discriminatory 
eight rates then affecting the 
ialler place referred to were 
nceled, new rates substituted 
end the industry in point finally 
janded. The cost of all this ac- 
n in actual dollars and cents 
is relatively insignificant, but 
industry was worth fighting 
fr. It meant to the smaller town 
to 100 new families, an ex- 
ponditure of over $300,000 in 
ildings, etc. a permanent cash 
et in the circulation of month- 
pay envelopes, and the easier 
uisition of other industries of 

a similar nature. 
still another case in point is a 
in connection with securing 
ustries for a more important 
than the last mentioned. | 
hal carried negotiations to a 
po.nt where agreements were 
about to be “signed, sealed and 
delivered” with an industry to oc- 
cupy a site of ten acres with ex- 
emption from taxation for a pe- 
riod of ten years. A nearby town 
at this point in the negotiations, 
boldly stepped in and offered to 
the industry thirty acres of 
ground for a site, on deep water 
front, exemption from taxation 
for a period of twenty years. 
$25,000 in cash and a few other 
things, which action resulted in 
spoiling the deal for both them- 
selves and the other aspirant, as 
neither place secured the indus- 
tr 


case 


Then we have the bonus hunt- 
er, and worst of all—the bonus 
bait, held out by other cities and 
towns. In theory and practice I 
have found the principle of bonus 
contrary to best business meth- 
ids. There are some exceptional 
it is true, but the records 
show very few cases indeed where 
the principle of bonus applied has 
worked out to everybody’s benefit 
as anticipated. 

lt frequently happens that an 

istry requiring a bonus to be- 
gin operations finds it necessary 
mvenient to apply for addi- 
| assistance at other times 
upon several occasions, in 
instances. The writer knows 


cases, 


Your Stationery a 
Big Factor in 
Business 


Shabby stationery is as bad as 
a shabby office—doubtless worse, 
because it is your representative 
away from home. Every letter 
you send out that is well written 
and well typed, under an at- 
tractive letter head, and on good 
paper stock, creates a favorable 
impression for you. Investigate 
the best of all—it’s 


Ot 
Bund 


You should see the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of speci- 
mens. It shows a wide selec- 
tion of letterheads and business 
forms. One style of printing, 
lithographing or engraving, on 
white or one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond, 
is sure to express exactly the 
feeling-tone you desire for your 
stationery. Ask for it under 
your present letterhead. 





Hampshire 


Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 


making bond paper exclusively. 
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of factory buildings dark to-day, 
notwithstanding the predominant 
prosperity everywhere around, be- 
cause additional financial assist- 
ance was not forthcoming. 

And then there is the usual 
crop of imaginary industries 
which arise merely to secure bo- 
nuses, whatever the shape, of- 
fered by some municipalities and 
the strange thing about it is that 
year after year the operation is 
repeated — someone gets away 
with the bonus and that is the 
last heard of that particular in- 
dustry or bonus. 

Good concerns—those most de- 
sired—prefer to work out their 
own salvation rather than to have 
to go before the people through 
the polls in order to secure con- 
cessions either in the form of 
exemption from taxation or a 
loan of money, and in addition 
to the vote of the people, necessi- 
tate Parliament passing an act 
to legalize the action of the vot- 
ers in granting these concessions. 

And again comes the bluffer. 
The big business man who is ac- 
tually trying to bluff competition 
or prospective competition, or 
squeeze some concession from the 
transportation companies or city. 
There was one case where an 
ice-breaking tug plowed through 
the frozen harbor in order that a 
large Eastern manufacturer might 
choose his own site on a navi- 
gable stream to locate a proposed 
industry, and it later developed 
that all the trouble, time and in- 
convenience was simply a bluff 
to prevent a Western competitor 
from entering the same line of 
manufacture. 

And vet—once again—represen- 
tatives of one of the largest ma- 
chinery concerns on the North 
American continent made known 
their desire to establish certain 
works and warehouses in a city 
of much importance. These rep- 
resentatives came, saw, and chose 
a site and entered into other ar- 
rangemenis, had plans drawn for 
buildings, docks, electrical equip- 
ment, etc., etc., monopolized our 
time, the time of railway officials, 
city officials, and upon one occa- 
sion actually blocked navigation 
in a 600-foot channel, carried on 


correspondence and _ negotiatio:s 
for months —all, all—merely «, 
carry a point in bluffing the he 
transportation companies into in 
agreement for free storage 
their shipments at the head 
navigation. 

Finally, after you have cc 
vinced the manufacturer that y 
can furnish the best power in th: 
country; can guarantee and s 
cure the very class of content: 
labor he requires; have secur 
a suitable and convenient site; 
have satisfied him of the ec:- 
nomic supply of raw materials, 
requisite transportation facilities 
and advantageous freight rates, 
you are not through your labors 
by any means, 

It then becomes a matter of 
personal interest. Perhaps an en- 
tire change of life for the manu- 
facturer, his family and friends. 


Is the climate suitable? Is the 
water good? Are house rents 
reasonable? Have you market 


gardens and fruits available? Are 
educational facilities ample and 
of the highest order? Is fuel 


cheap? Are there parks, play- 
grounds, pleasure resorts, thea- 
ters? These and a_ thousand 


other things arise. must be con- 
sidered, and_ satisfactorily ex- 
plained or arranged before you 
can hope to realize the crystal- 
lization of months of persistent 
effort in the concrete form of 
foundations and erection of your 
prospective industry. 

en 


A BIG CHECK 





Murine Eye Remepy Co. 
Cuicaco, Sept. 2, 1911. 
Publisher of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please send us another copy 
of vour issue of August 31? 

If we were to undertake to — 
a check to you for what we consi 
the value of this number, the accu 
ination would be quite large. In fact, 
it would be very hard to estimate the 
value to any concern employing a large 
number of traveling men. 

We will. however, thank you for the 
courtesy and want you to believe us as 
very appreciative. 

Otts F. Hatt, 


Secretary-Manager. 


—_—_—_—_+e+—______ 

The Des Moines, Ia., Admen, it a 
recent luncheon, discussed ‘‘Should the 
Retail Dealer Carry Advertised Goods, 
and Why?” W. H. Hargrove and H. 


T. Watts led the discussion. 
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> | Advertising Data Cards 
e d 
d 
i. ; @ In order to give advertisers 
“ag 
nt a better knowledge of our 
is j agency, and of the practices pre- 
ent hee? 
sured vailing in the best type of ad- 
sit’ srs A vertising agencies to-day, we 
ecn- . 
rials recently published a set of twenty 
lities advertising data cards which 
“oe Advertising Agency Services g 
Cs . 
abors state briefly but clearly many 
‘9 1. A personal investigation of the condi- aoe . 
; Soe ete, ot Patera: inside workable essentials about 
r of 2 . : 
sain gen ee rapier pen magazine advertising, newspaper 
petitors of the advertiser. it e ° . 
lan 3, A compilation of data special for each advertising, price demoralization, 
ends sipees aad-eenty Pebtientions eaabond to ij a 
ce s, art work. print- 
3 the 4. Ganten cn neal advertising plans naan _— “ae vie h ‘ P 
rents "adapted to the meeds of the adverticer. ing, distribution, changing copy, 
arket ee agency responsibility, agency 
Are 3. ‘The selection of a special list of mediums ‘ " 
and ha adapted to this particular advertis- services, etc. 
fuel | + tt rng 
lowest, Fates in publi 
play- 8. The preparation of “Merchandising” ad- @ About 580 sets have been 
thea- shay Menialbne, (Oot soo tonwe"Xtoe: f . 
wena tamer advertomg. as «Lever on the presented. A few remain. 
oealer, 
con- 9. The anal: d temati a ..§ 
ex- cal menage gw 9 ay to @ So many letters of commen- 
. e apa dome | Bee ne trea: of the Z e d f 
( methods ‘ 
m oe 10 ae of the best possible tee dation have been received from 
ystal- ity—t' " ° . 
stent Mia ctajunction wun sdterting cop advertisers regarding these cards 
i ° tracts for a Lo mee ge of goods h h h tl een a 
ot 9 tos uibliei . 
(on It, A eeeiay” apie of ordering which that t ey may shor y app 
; pro-poor. book form. Also a second set 
12. Constant, 1 of each e . 
dealttepaue oamemes (Series B) is contemplated. 
We commend the foregoing to your care- 
ful consideration. Each point is worthy of - 
( closest analysis and amplifiation, ¢ Meanwhile, any general ad- 
= el vertiser desiring a set can have 
copy 7 5 \ ¥ it (without strings) if he will 
NS. eT ; a . 

New York write on his business stationery 
and let it appear what position 
he holds. 

r the 
s as 
e e 
ge Advertising Agency 
ds, 
2H. 
31 East 22d Street, New York 
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“THE HOPELESSNESS OF 
ADVERTISING” 


PRINT IT, PICTURE IT, SHOUT IT, RE- 
PEAT IT, HARP ON IT, MAKE AN 
EVERLASTING DINGDONG ABOUT 
IT, AND THEN SOME, AND EVEN 
THEN THE MESSAGE OFTEN 
MISSES FIRE 











By Humphrey M. Bourne, 
Advertising Manager, Liquid Veneer 
Products, Buffalo, N . 

I was lunching the other day 
with a modern lithograph sales- 
man. Modern because he’s one 
of the few that mixes his firm’s 
colors with advertising matter. 
He doesn’t sell pictures—he sells 
advertising schemes, and subordi- 
nates the mechanical part of it to 
the scheme. ($5.00, please, Reed.) 
Says Reed, “Bourne, did y’ever 
dwell upon the hopelessness of 
advertising?” “Don’t get you,” 
says I, with visions of the real 
money I’ve assisted in spending 
with a view to hopeful results. 
“Say it again, and say it slow.” 
He did—‘Hopelessness 
of Advertising,” and 
he illustrated what he meant— 
even at his own expense. (Here’s 
your $5.00 back, Reed.) Says he: 
“I slipped a cog the other day. 
Went to solicit some business 
from a big paint house. Took 
along a scheme for one of their 
products which they had written 
me about, and which I had stud- 
ied carefully. In the course of 
the conversation I said, ‘Do you 
people make varnish?’ After a 
few seconds’ silence which lasted 
some years, my man said, ‘Say. 
d’ye mean to tell me?—well of 
all!—what the—, well, for— 
§-S-S-S-Say—we've not only made 
varnish for years and years, but 
we've been advertising it, and are 
advertising it big in magazines. 
In fact, varnish has made us,” 
“Well, d’ye know. Bourne, that 
was one on me. It’s more than 
likely I'd seen some of the ads, 
but I couldn’t recall doing so. 
Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars spent, and all of it lost on 

me.” 

Then Reed went on to tell of 
an experience he had some time 
ago. A prominent advertiser had 
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run a double spread in colors in 
one of the big magazines. ‘Ihe 
original drawing must have cost 
a thousand dollars if it cost a 
cent. The very morning the ad 
appeared Reed asked a friend ii 
he had read that particular num- 
ber of that particular magazine 


Friend said he had. “Wall, 
wasn’t that a dandy color 
spread?” Friend couldn't recall 


having seen it—said he wasn't 
interested much in that sort of 
thing—and even if he had noticed 
it he was quite honest in saying 
he wouldn’t have remembered 
what it was all about. 

Reed called this the “Hopeless- 
ness of Advertising.” 

In a way he was right. Here 
we've been shouting “Dust with 
it,’ “Dust with it,’ “Dust with 
it,’ “dust, dust, bust with it— 
Liquid Veneer’—and only the 
other day the account was solic- 
ited on the strength of our prod- 
uct being a varnish. This sort of 
thing doesn’t happen nearly as 
often as it did before we got the 
“Dust” flying—but if an advertis- 
ing solicitor doesn’t get it right. 
how the—what the—well, I’ll— 
of all—anyhow, ain’t it awful, 
Mabel? 

There’s only one atiswer, and 
that is, to quote from the Nava- 
jo Rag, “Keep it up, keep it up. 
The name of a hot candidate for 
President to-day is forgotten a 
year hence if the candidate 
doesn’t Bryan-ize. This condition 
of “hopelessness” is the very one 
that advertising is intended to 
meet and overcome. If it wasnt, 
we'd be out of a job. Even the 
best advertising can reach only 
some of the people some of the 
time. 

No, don’t let’s call it “hope- 
lessness”—call it ‘“hopefulness. 
Let it be the biggest factor of all 
in the whole campaign. Aijiter 
we've dusted the desk with Li- 
quid Veneer, and oiled the chair 
with Home Oil, so that nothing 
may distract us, let us focus on 
the dear old lady out in Podunk- 
ville who doesn’t yet know just 
what our product is—and let us 
direct our simple message to lier, 
and continue to do so. _ The 
rest’ll get it. Don’t let’s forget 
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Advertising is advert-/S-ing. 


perhaps, there will come a 


vhen the Maggie Zenes won't 


as much avoirdupois in the 
r part as they now have, 
because we grabbed the 
icket in Pandora’s box and 
such an everlasting story 
d it, that even Mr. Solicitor 
now what he is talking about. 
+e. 


VALUE OF CONVENTIONS 








t three years ago the Rochester, 


’., Chamber of Commerce went into 


isiness of securing conventions 
t city. An old armory building 
larged and remodeled into a 
s convention hall, adequate for 
rgest gatherings. Several new 
had recently been constructed 
ir proprietors joined enthusias- 
n the movement to secure con- 
for Rochester. 
Chamber of Commerce engaged 
ices of a hustler whose special- 
persuading national bodies in 
tter of a meeting place. His 
n has been sustained.  Be- 
state Democratic convention 
gathering of the 
Rochester has entertained a 
mber of organizations in their 
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annual meetings and this week is the 
scene of the national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Now the question has been raised 
by business men as to the financial 
value of such hospitality to the city. 
In reply to inquiries sent out by the 
secretary, 82 per cent of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce say they 
believe the city at large has benefited 
by the numerous conventions. The re- 
maining 18 per cent declare the con- 
ventions have been a detriment. More 
than half of the members say they 
can trace no direct benefit to them- 
selves from such gatherings in their 
city, but believe they are of value as 
advertising the community. Some 30 
per cent recommend moderation in 
going after conventions. 

It is apparent that the convention 
business may be easily overdone. There 
are many which benefit only a certain 
class in the community while exerting 
a disturbing influence on business in 
general. here are cities like Pitts-. 
burg which scarcely require the kind 
of publicity conferred by the average 
convention, and there are others to 
which it may prove highly advanta- 
geous. An occasional national gather- 
ing as guest may cause a healthful stir 
in a city which is inclined to lapse 
into the doldrums, but it is well to 
remember that acting as host to con- 
ventions is not the chief end of the 
American municipality.—Pittsburgh “Ga- 
sette-Times.” 








George L Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 
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IT’S THE NEWS ELEMENT 
THAT MAKES ADVER- 
TISING READ 


IT IS TO GET NEWS THAT PEOPLE 
READ NEWSPAPER3-—ADVERTISING 
STILL HAS MUCH TO LEARN FROM 
THE WAY NEWS IS PLAYED UP— 
MEN WITH A NOSE FOR NEWS, DE- 
VELOPED IN JOURNALISM, OFTEN 
MAKE THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING WRITERS 


By Charles C. Casey. 

Is advertising news? Is it in- 
tended to interest readers? 

The new spaper man’s definition 
of news is “Something that will 
interest a given class of real peo- 
ple.” 

News may be of many different 
kinds, for there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of readers, Sut it 
must have interest. 

Not many items get into a 
newspaper that have not real 
interest for a considerable class 
of real people. 

It would be safe to say that no 
item is ever voluntarily printed 
as news in any real newspaper 
which does not conform to that 
definition, the editor’s view, of 
news. 

Since it would not be possible 
to get any newspaper or magazine 
to print, voluntarily, any meg 
ing story as it is usually told, 
would seem fair to assume thst 
the usual advertising story, as 
usually told, is not news, from 
the editor’s point of view, 

It would be even more difficult 
to get a newspaper or magazine 
to print any advertisement, no 
matter how much news it con- 
tained, in the form in which ads 
are usually got up. 

This would seem to indicate 
that the form is not interesting 
or attractive, from the editor’s 
way of looking at it. 

If advertising is news, why 
the wide gap between the popu- 
larity of advertising copy and 
news copy with news editors? 

Advertising ought to be news. 
It ought to be as interesting in 
contents and display as is the 
news which the editor pays for. 


More so, if possible, for the « cad- 
er buys news and takes adve tise- 
ments unwillingly even hen 
given to him without cost. 

No advertiser ought to »ub- 
lish any advertising stery that has 
not enough interest to be pub- 
lished as news. 

In a limited sense, no adver! iser 
ought to publish any advertise- 
ment that is not arranged or 
displayed, as interestingly ani as 
attractively as news. 

No advertisement which is not 
as attractively arranged or dis- 
played as news can hope to con- 
pete in voluntary attention with 
news. 

A clown or a howling dog can 
attract involuntary attention, bu 
they cannot sell you the neces- 
sities of life. You laugh at one 
and are disgusted with the other 

No advertisement which does 
not contain the news element, 
good and strong, to hold attention 
after attracted, can hope to com- 
pete in interest with news 

There is a difference between 
attention and interest. Our at- 
tention is sometimes attracted by 
a page ad that yells at us in 
seventeen different voices (head- 
lines) at once, but our interest 
is repelled by that kind of atten- 
tion getting. 

These things being true, why 
does not advertising contain news 
and news only? And why is it not 
arranged or displayed as interest- 
ingly as the editor finds it neces- 
sary to display what the reader 
pays to read? 

The reason is in the attitude of 
the advertisers who do not do it 

There is often an indifference 
on the part of advertisers and ot 
ad writers to what the reader 
wants to know. 

Many advertisers seem to take 
the attitude that since they pay 
for the space and the copy. they 
alone and not the reader should 
be considered in filling the space 

But it is the reader who pays 
the bill. It is the reader who 
digs down into his pocket to buy 
the things advertised. 

If the man whose pocket holds 
the cash that the advertiser wants 
does rot read the advertiser's 
reasons for transferring it —the 
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!AREMARKABLE SH 


One Advertisement ; 


IN THE 


MORGEN- 
JOURNAL 


Sold 1,197 Razors, 
representing $1,017.45 





Cc. R. BAILEY 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


TOILET GOODS 
DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES AND NOVELTIES 
256-258 CHURCH sf. 
Mr. E. Murray, New York, Aug. 29, 1911. 

Pabrishen Morgen-Journal, 

New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

At your request I have investigated the exact number of sales 
made by our Company fom the first advertisement appearing in the 
Morgen-Journal advertising the "Very Sharp" safety razor outfit 
at 85c each. The result is anazing. We sold 1,197 razors, repre- 
senting a cash incoue of $1,017.45. The Morgen-Journal is the 
first German newspaper I have used in this campaign, but its 
success has surely awakened me to the fact that I have been over— 
looking a very fertile field. I have used many English news- 
papers in the past, but I can assure you that the results from 
your paper were One Hundred Per Cent greater than those received 
from any other newspaper used. 

Very truly yours, 


There’s a Reason | ONLY Mew vork German 


vertising verieien aoiee in 1911 ocom- 


has a@ circulation greater 
than the combined circula- MORGEN-JOURNAL 


tion of all other German | GAINED - 64,229 Lines 
morning newspapers print- | New yorker, .osr 09,427 Lines 
ed In New York. Staats-Zeltung 'LOGT 210,276 Lines 
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advertiser, not the reader, will 
lose. 

The man who pays the bill for 
pleasing the advertiser, by buying 
his goods, is the one to be con- 
sidered in advertising. 

There seems to be an unwilling- 
ness on the part of some adver- 
tisers to concede the right of the 
reader to be pleased and inter- 
ested in what he reads. There 
is a tendency to force him to 
be interested in that which the 
advertiser wants him to read. 

But unfortunately for that 
view, advertisers do not always 
own the readers of newspapers 
and magazines. The publisher 
only sells the right to approach 
them. 

There is a belief also among 
some advertisers that their ads 
are read, whether the ads are in- 
teresting or not; that all they 
have to do is to say to the read- 

“Stop! Read this!” and the 
dear reader trots up to read it; 
also that he believes what he 
reads, and digs down into his 
deep pockets for the coin the ad- 
vertiser asks for. 

Unfortunately for this view 
also, the publisher cannot sell 
any such assurance, nor the right 
to command readers to read. 

Some advertisers seem, yet, to 
even believe that “space” is ad- 
vertising, even if it is “empty.” 
This view is becoming less com- 
mon, but is found on a good many 
pages of some trade journals. 
where space is often compara- 
tively empty. Space is “empty” 
so far as advertising is concerned, 
when it does rot contain an inter- 
esting story well told and attrac- 
tively displayed. 

There is a misconception on the 
part of at least many ad writers as 
to what constitutes news interest. 

All ad writers would be better 
fitted for their work if they could 
have behind them a year or so 
of journalistic experience for its 
training in news value. 

The reader won't read what 
does not interest him. He won't 
be convinced by what he does 
read unless it is—like news—rea- 
sonable. sensible and  unpreju- 
diced. Efforts. tendencies and he- 
liefs to the contrary are harriers 


between the advertiser and suc- 
cess, 

It would be very hard for any 
advertiser to prepare and p1 lish 
an advertisement that woul: not 
be read by somebody; it would 
be nearly as hard to prepar: one 
that would not be commend: 4 by 
somebody. ; 

But it is harder to prepar« and 
publish an ad that will be read by 
everybody. 

The more human interest, news 
interest, an ad contains the ‘nore 
people will read it, providine the 
display is not bad. 

It would be impossible to get 
any considerable portion of a 
newspaper or magazine’s readers 
to read even a most interesting 
advertising story, weakly, repul- 
sively or unattractively displayed 

It would be more easily possi- 
ble to get nearly all of the read- 
ers of a periodical to at least 
notice a commonplace ad_ stor; 
with a good, strong. interest-com- 
pelling layout or display. 

And “strong, interest-compel- 
ling,” does not mean simply at- 
tention-arresting. Almost every 
advertising man seems to have a 
different idea about strong dis- 
play. The simplest is my idea— 
one display line only. 

Everything worth advertising 
has at least a few points of in- 
terest to a class of real people 
It would not be worth adve 
otherwise. 

Newspaper men who have grad- 
uated into advertising work have 
been successful because _ their 
training has qualified them t 
choose the little interest from the 
much chaff, from the reader's 
point of view. 

The prize trait of human na- 
ture is to doubt what we try to 
make people believe. Every direct 
statement by an advertiser is un- 
consciously questioned by _ the 
reader. He knows the advertiser 
has a reason for wishing him to 
believe it. It is the old “jungle 
instinct of self-preservation 

The man who knows human na- 
ture and how to write what read- 
ers believe and pay for is the 
man best qualified to write what 
the advertiser wants men to h 
lieve and act upon. 
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HOW A BANK CAN ADVER- 
ISE AND BE GLAD OF IT 





si:QULD AIM AT GENERAL PUBLICITY, 
ND THE BEST KIND OF If—A 
ATTER OF SLOW, CAREFUL, PAINS- 
\KING EDUCATION TO LAY THE 
\SIS OF CONFIDENCE 


By C. L. Chilton, Jr.. 
Ac.ertising Manager, First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

once heard a prominent bank- 
er say that although he had ad- 
yertised in newspapers for over 
sixteen years, he had never known 
a «ingle account to come his way 
as a result of advertising. 

hat would have been a very 
sour lemon to offer a newspaper 
solicitor, but as the banker in 
question has been a_ persistent 
user of newspaper space, and still 
is, he seems not to have availed 
himself of the opportunity to 
ofter it. 

. neighbor of this financier, a 
man of different temperament, 
who tried newspaper space with- 
out result, arose at the meeting 
and slew the advertising idea in 
‘old blood, and vowed a solemn 
vow to abstain from it forever. 

\Vhich was right? Which was 
wrong? 

Successful and seasoned adver- 
tisers will doubtless agree that 
both were mistaken; that the 
businesslike thing to do would 
be to apply a few well-known 
irinciples and locate the difficulty 
vhich made both parties unhappy. 

The important distinction ex- 
sting between general, retail and 

il-order publicity applies to 
banking. 

_ The banking-by-mail appeal is 

nited in scope to a few large in- 





tutions, and I do not believe 
ch uld be attempted by banks 
arg > whose business is in- 


sely local; so that mail-order 
advertising and mail-order results 
are shut out to begin with. 
The appeal of ordinary retail 
ertising, too, which is radi- 
y different from mail order, is 
Eee denied to the banker. 
\ th the exception of special fa- 
lities, such as letters of credit, 
travelers’ cheques and safe deposit 
ults—none of which are dis- 
‘tively the stock-in-trade of a 


The modern newspa- 
per—read by everybody, 
a factor in the daily life 
of every intelligent man 
and woman, in constant 
readiness, quick in ac- 
tion, economical in use, 
permitting pick and 
choice of territory and 
elimination of unprofit- 
able or otherwise unde- 
sirable territory, afford- 
ing opportunity for boost 
and encouragement here, 
saving and_ retrench- 
ment there—offers the 
forceful, resultful ave- 
nue of scientifically pur- 


chasable publicity. 


We represent newspapers in a score 
of prominent cities. It is our business 
to supply you with every gatherable bit 
of useful information regarding those 
newspapers, the people they reach and 


the fields in which they circulate. 


We are at your service, @nytinie, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribsr 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Lcuis. 
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bank—the banker is thrown upon 
his general proposition as the 
custodian of funds and the me- 
dium of monetary transactions, 
which at once takes him outside 
of the sphere of retail advertising 
into that of general publicity. 

For, however valuable the spe- 
cial facilities offered may be— 
such as brand-new money, extra 
interest allowances on “deposits 
made before the tenth’—these are 
things of only occasional fitness; 
banking itself is a big, general 
proposition that makes an entirely 
different appeal from that of the 
retailer, who expects to see profits 
the same day the advertisement is 
printed. 

Settling down to the business of 
educating a restless, busy popula- 
tion on any subject takes, as Sam 
Jones used to say, lots of “grace, 
grit and greenbacks,” but if it is 
well done, there will be no plaint 
about lack of results; they are 
just as sure to come as a well- 
tilled field is to produce a crop, 
and there will be no necessity for 
any banker’s leaping in the dark 
on “naked faith” and paying his 
advertising bills merely as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

But be it remembered that this 
education is not of the sort that 
the public seeks, as an ambitious 
girl would to train her voice. 

Of course, everybody uses 
money and most of us want more 
of it; but that’s a very different 
proposition from making up your 
mind to go into a bank where you 
don’t know anybody and aren't 
exactly sure whether your little 
business will be really appreciated 
and welcomed or not; it’s a very 
different proposition from going 
into a place where you don’t know 
anybody, leaving the savings of a 
lifetime and coming out with 
nothing but a receipt. 

It’s also a different proposition 
from the banker going to his 
friend, John Jones, laying a hand 
on his shoulder and asking him 
to “come in and do some busi- 
ness with us”; that’s not educa- 
tion. 

You have got to go before peo- 
ple who don’t know you from a 
side of sole leather: who have 
inherited the feeling that banking 
is an exclusive, mysterious busi- 


ness, and impress vitally upon 
their inmost consciousness that 
degree of confidence and go d- 
will which are absolutely nec:s- 
sary before they will budge in 
your direction. 

A job worthy of high mettle, 
this; a job that demands the must 
distinctive layouts and_ typoz- 
raphy, the highest class of crt 
work, and one of the most elu- 
sively difficult types of copy; but 
when a man has really been edu- 
cated in this way to come to your 
establishment and finds things 
correspond with your claims and 
the general tone of your mes- 
sage, you can mentally shake 
hands with yourself at having ac- 
complished one of the triumphs 
of advertising. 

They won't tell you they saw 
your ad; they will be very quiet 
and uncommunicative; but if you 
trace them to where they come 
from, classify them, carefully re- 
cord new business and compare 
month with month, year with 
year, the only conclusion you can 
reach is the delightful one—that 
bank advertising can be made to 
pay! 





—_—_—_+o+—_—____ 
PUBLISHER DECRIES NEWS SUP 
PRESSION 
The business “men of Birmingham 


Ala., gave a d'nner in honor of V‘ct 
Hanson, publisher of the Bérming! 
News, at the C ysuntry Club, August 31, 
as a testimony for the work of t 
paper in a recent reform campaign. 
In speaking of his ideas as to how a 
newspaper should be corducted, Mr. 
Hanson said: “It should be_ inde 
pendent, unhampered by personal or 
political promises, and it should print 
the news. Every member of our staff 
is impressed with the fact thot he 
must not suppress a single news m 
There is always a ready excuse to fall 
back upon. It is so easy to cay “well, 
this one will not matter.” But to al 
low the suppression of one item, no 
matter how insignificant, is to esta!lish 
a precedent, which, if carried further, 
would eventually mean d'sintegra 
and ruin.” 





cinta cisasceicas 

In his quarterly statement to st 
holders of International WHarves*e 
President McCormick says: To‘ al ol. 
ume of husiness this vear is slightly in 
excess of last year. The situation wil 
he helped to some extent in western 
Canada, and in the cotton belt, where 
good crops are maturing.” 


Clarence P. Derby. who hos heen as 


sociated with the Tomer Advertis'ng 
Agency. Boston. Mass., is now with 
Wood, Putram & Wood, Boston. 
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To Manufacturers of 
Meritorious Products 








In preparing your schedule for adver- 
ising, or if you are contemplating an 
advertising campaign, we would invite your 
attention to the advertising value of 


Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 


and Harper’s Bazar 


Full particulars regarding rates may be 
obtained from any General Advertising 
Agent, or by addressing our Advertising 


Department. 








Harper & Brothers 


Franklin Square New York 
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It is easier to realize the 
meaning of a circulation like 
Farm Journal’s if you consider 
just one unit instead of the 


total. 


Take Burlington County, N. J., the rich 
agricultural county of the State: There is not 
one post office in this county which is not 
reached by the Farm Journal, and the average 
number of subscribers to a post office in this 


county is more than thirty-two. 


And do not let your realization of Farm 
Journal quantity crowd out your appreciation 


of Farm Journal quality. 


Advertising forms for the November issue close October 5th. 
Rate $4.00 per line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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UNITING TO DEVELOP A 
MARKET 





4 ‘M OF ADVERTISING THAT IS 
( WING IN POPULARITY AND IS 
BELNG FOUND RESULTFUL — BIG 
I ERS GO TO MARKET INSTEAD 
0} WAITING TO BE SOLD BY TRAV- 


Ei. NG SALESMEN — THE WAY 
SUSE INDUSTRIES MEET THE 
’k BLEM 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Co-operation in advertising is 
und: ubtedly one of the develop- 
men's which have attracted much 
atte: tion of late. It has made it- 
seli evident in connection with 
the advertising of manufacturers 
of related but  non-conflicting 
lines, such as sectional bookcases 
and fountain pens; it has bobbed 
up in the exploitation of certain 
kinds of wood by the lumber 
mantifacturers, who have made a 
market for material which before 
that was hardly considered worth 
manutacturing ; more familiar still 
is that type of co-operation in ad- 
vertising known as community de- 
velopment, for it has been work- 
ing out its salvation in various 
ways for a good many years. 

An interesting phase of the de- 
ire to “get together” in adver- 
ing, to concentrate effort, mul- 
results and divide expense, 
eing developed in what might 
be called Market Advertising. 
This is different from the ex- 
ploitution referred to above, in 
that it is strictly a trade proposi- 
tion. the manufacturers of a city 
seeking to establish that point as 
a market for the distribution of 
their particular product. Natur- 
ally enough, the work which has 
done has been’ mainly 
gh the trade papers, as the 
method of reaching the 








dealers in those lines. The suc- 
cess of the advertising has been 
conspicuous, and it is safe to as- 


sume that in the immediate future 
the idea will be applied to many 
more lines than it has yet made 
its appearance in. 

The advantage, from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer of 
shoes, for example, of being in 
the Poston market is obvious, be- 
cause the retailer who prides him- 
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self on being up-to-date makes a 
point of visiting Boston, which to 
him is “the” market. St. Louis 
in the West has gradually been 
building up prestige in this con- 
nection by emphasizing St. Louis- 
made shoes, though the largest 
manufacturer there has found it 
advisable to have a house in Bos- 
ton. The trend of trade is to- 
ward the house which is located 
where other big concerns in the 
same business are established, for 
the retailer naturally looks to this 
group as his market, and when he 
goes forth to buy he seeks the city 
where he can find the most peo- 
ple in his line, where he can see 
the largest stocks and the most 


EXPLOITING A LUMBER MARKET 


complete array of the season's of- 
ferings. 

The house which is out of the 
favored zone, and which is lo- 
cated in a community not regard- 
ed as the principal market. is 
handicapped by this situation, 
even though it may be in all re- 
spects as worthy of patronage as 
the concerns in the better-known 
fields. Provided others in the 
same line are gradually developed 
there, the suggestion is almost 
spontaneous that they combine 
forces in order to attract the at- 
tention of the trade to the grow- 
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ing importance of their market. 

As might be expected, the ef- 
forts of manufacturers in the di- 
rection of creating market pres- 
tige have been noted chiefly in 
businesses where the retailer vis- 
its the manufacturing or distrib- 
uting centers for the purpose of 
looking for new ideas and novel 
effects before stocking up for the 
season. Where the buyer stays 
at home and allows the ubiqui- 
tous salesman to sell from a 
sample case, never troubling to 
visit the principal markets, the 
value of such prestige, while im- 
portant, is considerably reduced. 
The furniture man in Jamestown, 
N. Y., could sell with as little 
difficulty as if his plant were lo- 
cated in Grand Rapids, were it 
not for the fact that the retailers 
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BIDDING FOR JEWELRY BUYERS 


have acquired the habit of going 
to Grand Rapids to attend the 
semi-annual exhibitions. But 
Jamestown believes now that it 
is attracting some of that trade 
attention itself. 

The matter of expense is the 
chief obstacle which presents it- 
self when the question of adver- 
tising occurs tosthe head of a 
concern which has been spending 
little for printers’ ink. Many 
houses which would like to ex- 
ploit their products vigorously 
fail to do so because they have 
not been convinced that the re- 


INK 


turns from the initial outlay 
would be sufficient to warrant the 
investment—though the expcndi- 
ture as a rule is not regarded in 
that light, but simply as an out- 
and-out expense. 

The plan of getting together 
with the other fellows in the 
town to boost the market with 
the trade gives many a_ house 
which has never before made an 
effort in that direction an idea 
of the value of careful publicity, 
and not infrequently results in its 
undertaking more ambitious work 
independent of the group plan. 

The case of a Southern manu- 
facturer of clothing might be 
cited. This house was of the 
non-advertising variety, believing 
that its men covered the field 
closely enough and _ frequently 
enough to make spending money 
to reach the dealer unnecessary, 
while the expense of a consumer 
campaign, it was asserted, made 
that out of the question. It so 
happened, however, that the man- 
ufacturers in that line decided to 
co-operate in advertising the mar- 
ket as a whole. “The South's 
Greatest Clothing Market” was 
the slogan adopted, and a page ad 


was run in one of the trade pa- - 


pers reaching the retailers south 
of the Ohio river. 

While the campaign in this di- 
rection was not carried forward 
sufficiently to produce any defi- 
nite results, this particular house 
was so impressed with the gen- 
eral effect that it contracted for 
a campaign covering a year with 
the paper, running page ads to ex- 
ploit its line with the dealers. 
The first plunge having been 
made, the chill left the frame of 
the new advertiser, and he began 
to swim with more confident and 
stronger strokes. 

The average manufacturer, who 
is accustomed to the use of smal! 
space in the trade paper cover- 
ing his field, and who is likewise 
accustomed to count his payments 
to the publisher as a sort of good- 
will offering, frequently has his 
eyes opened as the result of more 
carefully planned and executed 
work on a co-operative market 
advertising campaign. If he has 
been using sixteenths, his copy 
consisting merely of his name 
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It is because McClure’s 
is able to give an endorsement that 
means something that it is so valuable 
a medium. 


That endorsement has weight 
because for eighteen years McClure’s 
has made the welfare of its clientele 
its first consideration and long ago 
readers realized that it had no 
motives which interfered in any way 
with that. 


They believe in its single-minded- 
ness and honesty. 


Hence they trust it—and trust the 
advertisers whose goods McClure’s 
endorses. 


McClure’s 
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and address, and wondering why 
he never got an inquiry as a re- 
sult of his “advertising,” he is 
considerably impressed to get or- 
ders as the immediate and direct 
result of his name being used in 
a page ad exploiting the whole 
market. 

In a certain city which is now 
regarded as one of the leading 
hardwood lumber markets of the 
country, the manufacturers and 
dealers had been doing more or 
less individual advertising for 
some time without making the 
buyers think of them first when 
they wanted hardwood - stock. 
Finally the co-operative plan was 
decided on. They pooled their 


ATLANTA 
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A SOUTHERN MARKET AD 


advertising appropriations, which 
amounted in the aggregate to 
about $2,500 a year, and began to 
shoot page ads at the trade 
through the medium of the lead- 
ing papers covering the field. Re- 
sults were forthcoming immedi- 
ately. More attention had been 
paid to the design of the ads, 
which were well illustrated and 
filled with strong, straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk on why that 
market was the right one to buy 
hardwoods in, and people who 
had been riding through the town 
to reach a manufacturing point 
farther South began to stop off 
there. 


“Saw your ads in the trade pa- 
pers,” they explained, “and as 
you seemed to be starting some- 
thing we thought we'd drop in 
and look you over.” 

And as the market had the 
lumber and its houses were relj- 
able and able to take care of their 
customers, the business of the in- 
dividual concerns composing it 
began to grow. They are still 
advertising, and incidentally are 
still “co-operating” for results 
They began the experiment near- 
ly three years ago. 

The recent campaign of New 
York hotels, which combined 
forces to advertise the metropolis 
as a summer resort, is in a sense 


_the same sort of advertising as 


that being done in the lines re- 
ferred to. Atlantic City has been 
enjoying a lot of popularity, and 
it was up to the bonifaces in New 
York to hit the public so hard 
that they would remember the at- 
tractions of Gotham when plan- 
ning vacations. The concentra- 
tion of money and effort pro- 
duced the same result as hitting 
an elephant with a rifle bullet in- 
stead of birdshot. It made the 
impression, while the other would 
have scattered and lost its force. 

One of the incidental benefits 
resulting from co-operation of the 
kind indicated is the improve- 
ment in the relations between 
competing houses. Frequently 
manufacturers in the same town 
who, while realizing that it was 
to their mutual interest to bring 
buyers to the market, could not 
resist fighting each other tooth 
and toenail, have been brought 
together through an advertising 
campaign, and have buried the 
hatchet for the sake of devoting 
their undivided attention to mak- 
ing their town seem more attrac- 
tive to the dealers than the mar- 
ket 200 miles away. 

Now and then clubs and asso- 
ciations have been formed with 
the main idea of co-operating 
along advertising lines, and_ in 
the discussion of trade topics 
and methods which have gone on 
in these bodies every member has 
received help which has proven 
of immense value. While this 1s 
indeed incidental, it is neverthe- 
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one of the most important 
its frequently following the 
movement, and is 


worth even more than the amount 


ext 
ads 


pat 


nar 


pa} 


rs themselves, 


nded along publicity lines. 


e€ accompanying cuts, from 


rtisements taken at random 


some of the leading trade 


rs, give an idea of what is 


done in these several lines 
co-operative lines. They 
mly examples, however, as 
idea is spreading, and the 
et advertising may be found 
generally than would have 
predicted a short time ago. 


‘hile most of the business of 


kind is created by the trade 
it would seem 
this field presents an oppor- 

for the advertising man, 
may have found it impos- 
because of expense or for 
reasons, to secure a deci- 
of a manufacturer favorable 
advertising cainpaign. Ad- 


tising a market instead of an 


dual house or an individual 
uct offers plenty of material 
effective work, and the as- 


nce of trained copy-writers 


others in an agency office 


‘ld make many of the trade 


r campaigns much more ef- 


—_—__<0+——__—_— 


YORK “GLOBE” 
INTO NEW HOME 


New York Globe has moved to its 
equipped plant at 81 Dey street. 
ent with the change, the Globe 
reased its newspaper width from 


MOVES 


to eight columns, and has an- 
i a number of important im- 
ents, including the establish- 


of an office uptown at 12 West 
first street. 
ng the past year the Globe has 
an interesting fight for known 
tion, proving its own figures from 
time in examinations by the 
ion of American Advertisers, 
lling upon the other newspapers 
field, the high-class evening group, 
likewise. 








i +o 
BIDDING FOR TOURISTS 


st 


ate Hotel Keepers’ Association 
1ington are working on a plan 
ttract tourists and bring conven- 
to the Northwest. There are 
otels in the state. One of the 
_is to issue a trade journal semi- 
y as a clearing house for ideas. 
1 will also be raised to promote 
s plans, including advertising. 
























eC 
Force 


The force 

you feel in the 
appeal of the 
Woman's Home 
Companion 

is the 

strength of 

an idea 

well carried 


out. 
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KNOWN LABEL MOVED GOODS 





In a city not far distant from Hous- 
ton, in the heart of an agricultural 
community, there has been much agi- 
tation for a canning factory. It 


seemed that everybody in the com- 
munity wanted the canning factory, 
says the Houston, Texas, Post. There 


were tomatoes galore that could be 
used—which during a certain period of 
the year were not marketable—and the 
people believed that a canning fac- 
tory would work this product up and 
create a market for it. 

An enterprising gentleman installed 
the canning factory. There was much 
hurrah, and he was lauded to the skies 
as a benefactor. He bought up many 
tons of tomatoes, for which there was 
no market at the time, and canned 
them. 

He then went to the local merchants 
and endeavored to sell them. 

“The people will not buy them!” 
That was the uniform answer of the 
merchants to his overtures. It was 
quite a shock to the man who had put 
his good money into the enterprise 
and who had spent more good money 
for the products of the section and 
more good money for the labor and 
the cans. 

“Oh, yes, they will,” was his em- 
phatic answer. ‘‘You people need a 
little enterprise. Just to show you 
that the people will buy these goods I 
will place them on your shelves and 
you may pay me when you clean them 
out.” 


The goods were placed on the shelves 
of the several merchants. here they 
remained. Finally the owner of the 
canning plant in despair wrote to one 
of the leading canning concerns of 
the country and told of his difficulty, 
and asked if they could suggest a way 
out of the predicament. 

There was much correspondence, and 
as a result the big concern bought the 
entire output of the local plant. 

“You just gather up the goods you 
have placed in the stores, and we will 
send you our labels. Put them on your 
goods instead of your own labels.” 

It was done. The goods were placed 
back in the same shelves and they 
moved out in a hurry. 

Now, there is a lesson in this. Just 
because there is a recital of it in the 
Post may cause some to feel that the 
interest is a selfish one. But it is not. 
It- concerns hufhan nature. It con- 
cerns every reader of this story. 

The reason the goods moved when 
the new labels were placed upon them 
was that the label, or the brand, had 
been advertised. Housewives knew 
about it, and when buying canned to- 
matoes they bought what ‘they knew 
about. The tomatoes canned at home 
were just as good as those canned 
elsewhere and the advertiser knew it 
and was willing to risk his reputation 
on it. They bought the brand that they 
had been reading ahout. There was no 
real fraud practiced on the purchasers, 
ae they were getting what they paid 
or. 

Advertising is the thing. Why kick 
at the man who put his labels on an- 
other’s product? It was a good prod- 


uct and he knew it, because he had 
investigated. He was simply giv: it 
his indorsement. His indors¢ nent 
was worth something. People had 
come to know that and to rely up: = it. 
He was simply reaping upon h: in- 
vestment. He was an advertiser and 
had familiarized the housewives with 
his goods. He had taught them that 
his goods were good goods. 

It is not enough for a man to i» vest 
his money in the manufacture f a 
product, no matter how good the ; rod- 
uct may be. He must tell the p:ople 
about it, else they will not know that 
he or his product exist. He may ‘ave 
the very thing that the people are 
anxious to know about. Unless he 
gives this information he is throwing 
his money into a hole and covering it 
up when he puts it into a manufactur- 
ing plant and turns out a commodity, 
no matter how good, nor how useful, 
unless he tells people that he is :mak- 
ing such ‘a commodity. 


tO 
IS THE PUBLIC GROWING LESS 


SENSITIVE TO ADVERTIS 
ING? 





New York, Sept. 7, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

I was talking with a manufacturer 
the other day who has been an active 
advertiser for many years. He said: 
“The people’s sensitiveness to adver. 
tising 1s growing less keen. Their at- 
tention is becoming ‘toughened’ by the 
multitude of advertising appeals made 
to them. It seems to me that this is 
bound to become still more pronounced. 
The day of the small advertiser is past, 
and every day shows more clearly that 
only the big fellows, who are strong 
enough to incorporate ‘punch’ in their 
ads, by giving them dominating space, 
an afford to keep at it.” 

I may have met this manufacturer 
in a dyspeptic hour. He did not say 
that his own sales had fallen off; in- 
deed, he said that business for him 
looked most promising. 

I wonder if this gentleman has never 
felt the pricks of competition pro- 
vided by one of the “little fellows’ 
he consigns to failure? I wonder if he 
ever heard of a man, like one I know, 
who came East seven years ago, penni- 
less, and who to-day is one of the king: 
pins in his special line of business? 
This man used advertising, and attrib- 
utes his striking success to it alone. 
He has never grumbled to me that the 
big fellow ever frowned him out of 
cutting into their sales. In fact, ee 
last week he was laughing at how he 
hoodwinked his great rival by a cicver 
piece of advertising strategy. 

The trouble with this manufacturer 
who looked so pessimistically at the 
outlook for the small advertiser is that 
he takes it for granted that the strong- 
ly-backed advertisers have ll the 
brai ns. What a delusion! This :in- 
ute “small” advertisers by the score 
are making the managers of the ‘ vig 
enterprises lie awake nights trying to 
figure out what to expect next. I'd 
like to hear the views of Printers’ 
Ink readers on_ this “tougheing 
theory. Krrxe S. Picke?t. 
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LAST THURSDAY 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


Finished an audit of the circulation of Suc- 
cess Magazine for the first six issues of 
1911. It found that 


Success Magazine 


Average circulation for period 
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EXPERIENCES IN. CIRCULA- 
TION BUILDING 





GIVING THE ADVERTISER A LOOK-IN 
AT THE METHODS WHICH ARE 
USED IN BUILDING UP CIRCULA- 
TION—THE VALUE OF NUMBERS 
IN CIRCULATION DEPENDS LARGE- 
LY ON HOW SUBSCRIBERS WERE 
SECURED—SOME METHODS CALCU- 
LATED TO GET AT VITAL SUB- 
SCRIBERS 


By W. Clement Moore. 
III. 


In the preparation of these ar- 
ticles I have had in mind two 
main ideas: The hope of suggest- 
ing such methods of building up 
an honest circulation that pub- 
lishers may receive benefit from 
the suggestions, and also to lead 
advertisers to understand more 
clearly that it is not always the 
papers with the largest circula- 
tions and the biggest advertising 
rates that will produce the best 
results. 

In fact, I have known many in- 
stances where a concentrated cir- 
culation of ten thousand has pro- 
duced more and better returns 
than the same space in a publica- 
tion actually circulating nearly 
half a million copies. Nor do I 
mean to state that the circulation 
statements are lies—in fact, at 
least a hundred publications are 
circulating in the hundred thou- 
sands—but I do want to show if 
I can the vast difference between 
a live, interested, anxious band 
of readers who actually read a 
paper from cover to cover and a 
corresponding band ten times as 
large who never remove the wrap- 
per, and if they do, simply glance 
through the contents and throw 
it aside. Which will offer the better 
response to the argument of the 
advertiser? Which is better—a 
wide-awake and attentive audience 
of a hundred or an audience of a 
thousand sound asleep? Again, 
it is quite possible for a publish- 
er to pass the hundred-thousand 
mark in securing subscribers who 
will actually be interested in his 
publication, but it will come only 
through giving as much attention 


to the editorial excellence of his 
paper as he does to the matter of 
getting subscriptions. 

And this leads up to an impor- 
tant bit of information which has 
been brought to my _ attention 
more forcibly every year until the 
time is now ripe for it to become 
almost a demand. Here it is: 


America has developed to such an ex- 
tent that specialties are a _ necessity. 
We need a daily newspaper devoted 
entirely to the subject of education and 
educational progress, with the world’s 
news condensed. We need dailies for 
religious, political, agricultural, and 
various other classes of people. Prop- 
erly edited and financed there is a for- 
tune for some one, and a circulation of 
a couple of hundred thousand in each, 
at the same time affording special ad- 
vertising mediums practically without 
equal. Here is a suggestion worth a 
mint to the well-equipped publisher 
who will get first in the field. 


I have always advocated spe- 
cializing in editorial policy, and 
this has helped in many cases to 
turn failure into success. And ] 
have almost come to believe that 
this is the age of specialties only, 
and yet we must not let our im- 
pulses control our good judgment 

Perhaps the majority of adver- 
tisers, printers and mail dealers 
have at some time or other felt a 
desire to launch new publications 
of some kind. I am quite sure 
that more failures have been reg- 
istered in publishing than any 
other one branch of trade. A 
few suggestions about the start- 
ing may not come amiss: 

First: Plan accurately and well just 
what you intend to run the paper for. 
Have a motive. Plan suggestive de- 
partments and contents. Decide on the 
nature of your stories if you have any. 

Second: Get out an announcement 
covering the above points and a letter 


with subscription blank for getting ad- 
vance subscribers. Set a date when 


first issue will appear. Print speci- 
men copy of the magazine or cover 
page. 

Third: Understand that the estab- 


lishment of a publication is expensive. 
Don’t try to do it with nothing. Start 
agents and mail-order plans, together 
with a number of ads to get subscrib- 
ers. Do not attempt to get paper en- 
tered as second-class matter until at 
least one or two thousand paid-in-ad- 
vance subscribers have been secured. 
Fourth: Work above plans until time 
for first issue, then issue about three 
times as many copies as you have sub- 
scriptions. Get a good list of names 
and send copy with sub. blank and 
also enclose an agency proposition. 
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Fiith: Keep out of the first issues 
the advertising of any business in 
wh you are interested; in fact, al- 
ways keep it out, unless it is paid for 
and kept straight on your books. 

Sixth: Do not use any great prem- 
jum Jr prize schemes to get your first 
sul bers. Get only those who are 
really interested in your publication. 


The above points are the ones 
which the Post-office Department 
finds the most acceptable, and 
your paper will stand that much 
better chance of being admitted if 
staricd along these lines. Of 
course, country weeklies and lo- 
cal papers do not need more than 
a hundred or so subscribers to 
start, as their field is so much 
more limited. 

I once received a letter from a 
publisher of three class publica- 
tions. one devoted to sports, an- 
other to blacksmithing, and an- 
other to automobile dealers. He 
wished to increase his subscrip- 
tion list of each of these papers. 
He was especially interested in 
increasing the one devoted to au- 
tomobile dealers, as it was only 
about three months old and need- 
ed 2500 subscribers in order to 
secure second-class privilege. 

In his letter he said: 

We don’t want to engage in any 
premium business for several reasons. 
One is that the Post-office Department 
is discouraging all matters of this sort, 
ely to swoop down upon any 
n that gives a premium worth 
more at retail than its subscription 
price, and deprive it of second-class 

ivileg The department “would not 


count as a subscriber any name ob- 
tained by means of a premium. 








I found that they had depended 
upon advertising quite extensively 
in a few mechanical publications 
and the other papers which they 
published themselves, for secur- 
ing the few subscribers they al- 
ready had. This was a good idea 
in one way, but a very poor one 
in another. For instance, a me- 
chanical paper of 12,000 ‘circula- 
tion would have scarcely more 
than a hundred automobile deal- 
ers. The size space they were 
running was costing about $6, 
then, for each hundred possible 
subscribers. Two plans were ac- 
cordingly advocated in this case 
to build up the list to the number 
desired : 

First: Prepare a small classi- 








Lest boastful claims of competi- 
tors dealing entirely with space 
figures deceive you regarding: the 
relative position of 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


among the newspapers of Bir- 
MINGHAM, ALA., let us make one 
thing plain: 

THE LEDGER carries no whiskey, 
beer or liquor advertising what- 
ever. It adheres faithfully and 
consistently to its established pol- 
icv. Its afternoon competitor 
after change of ownership turned 
about face and carries vast quan- 
tities of it. 

It is their right and privilege 
which we do not question. We do 
question their subsequent action 
in including that space and many 
pages of state laws taken at avery 
low rate, in their comparative 
boasts. 

THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER now 
has over 25,000 daily circulation. 

It has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the largest and most im- 
portant local advertisers. It has 
made good on every general cam- 
paign of consequence that used 
its columns freely during recent 
years, 

Tue BirMINGHAM LEDGER has 
earned and occupies a warm spot 
in the hearts of the people of Bir- 
mingham and they are showing 
their confidence and appreciation. 























THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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fied advertisement similar to the 
iollowing, to occupy about four 
lines, costing on an average 60 
cents per insertion, and run twice 
a week in daily and Sunday pa- 


pers scattered over the United 
States: 
AvuTOMOBILE Deaters—We publish a 


magazine touching every practical point 
in your work. Send your name and 
address for free sample copy. Address 

Can’t you see that this ad com- 
pelled the attention and brought 
replies from a class of people 
vitally interested in that particu- 
lar magazine? This plan succeed- 
ed in landing about 50 per cent of 


those who secured the sample 
copy. This method was quick, 
too. 


A few of the ads were head- 
ed “Repairers,” etc., to suit the 
other aims of the paper. Of 
course, in reply to inquiries a 
sample copy was sent and a good 
letter soliciting a subscription. 
The results from this were en- 
tircly satisfactory. 

Second: Another plan to be 
carried on at the same time was 
that a list be compiled of all deal- 
ers and repairers as well as gar- 
ages, and that a large post-card 
be printed containing a complete 
description of the plan and pur- 
pose of the magazine, its use to 
the reader, and value from a busi- 
ness standpoint, etc. This was 
produced, addressed and mailed 
at a total cost of about $25 a 
thousand, and as the subscription 
price was $2 a year it took very 
few subscribers to make this a 
paying proposition. I think the 
average returns were about 95 
subscribers from every 1,000 
cards, which was exceptionally 
good. In such cases results de- 
pend almost entirely upon the 
attractiveness of the advertising 
matter. 

The advertiser can see where 
these campaigns brought a list of 
subscribers that will stick to the 
paper almost as long as it con- 
tinues in business and keeps up 
a good editorial policy. He can 
see where anything advertised 
that appeals to this class of peo- 
ple will be eagerly read by al- 
most the entire list because they 
are up-to-date and alive. He 


INK 


can also understand that the offer 
of a $10 encyclopedia with cvery 
$2 subscription would have 
brought thousands more  sub- 
scribers, but that among them 
would have been school teachers, 
ministers and farmers who would 
have been interested in the ency- 
clopedia only and never would 
have read either the paper or 
your ads. Such a paper could 
well offer tool chests, books and 
various other things that would 
have appealed to every class of 
people under the sun, but none 
of them would have paid cither 
the publisher or the advertiser in 
that particular publication. 


or. 


CASHING IN ON THE CONVEN 
TION 











The aftermath of the recent Ad 
Men’s Convention in Boston promises 
to advertise the cities that were repre- 
sented even better than they were ad- 
vertised during the meeting itself. It 
seems that the exchange of ideas sent 
the delegates home to work harder 
than ever for their respective towns. 
According to an item printed in the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, Secretary 
Bruce Kennedy, of the Commercial 
Club of Montgomery, and Harry John- 
ston, chairman of the publicity commit. 
tee of the Business Men’s League, who 
represented their city at Boston, are 
now busy mailing out booklets ad- 
dressed to each and every delegate that 
attended the Boston Convention. At 
the convention these boosters distrib- 
uted 2,000 pieces of literature and 
1,000 buttons. 


——_+0+ 
WOOLWORTH CHAIN 
ABROAD 


STORES 





While in England recently, F. W. 
Woolworth, of New York, arranged for 
the establishment of eight new five and 
ten-cent stores, known there as “six: 
pence ha’penny bazaars,” of which there 
are two already in operation in London. 
From the results in these Mr. Woodl- 
worth is encouraged to extend the chain 
throughout principal cities in England, 
possibly later in Scotland and Ireland. 


—_———+ o> — 


STAY-AT-HOMES BOOST 





While the delegates of the Fort 
Worth Ad Men’s Club were on theif 
way to the Boston convention to help 
Dallas bring back the 1912 convention 
to Texas, the club’s stay-at-home mem- 
bers held forth with a “boosters’ din- 
ner.”” Addresses were made by '. 
Davis, C. H. Bencini, Howard E. Fin- 
ney and a talk on “Price Maintenance 
in the A. A. C. A. educational course 
by Francis P. Buckridge. 
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Department Store 
Advertising 
Tells the Story 


In June, July and August, 1911 


The CHICAGO EXAMINER gained 41,694 lines 
The Chicago Tribune lost -  31,949lines 


Compared with the corresponding period of last year 
CHICAGO’S GREATEST SALESMAN 


From’ month to month the CHICAGO EX- 
A\MINER, by the strength of its steadily increasing 
circulation, has shown a regular and consistent gain 
in advertising. 


Department store advertising is the barometer 
which indicates the advertising value of a newspaper, 
because the merchant who uses the space is on the 
eround, studies the conditions, sees the direct result 
of his advertising and apportions copy according to 
results produced. 


The Chicago Examiner 


posted a forfeit of $5,000.00 seven weeks ago to 
back up its statement that within the limits of 
Chicago, THE EXAMINER has a greater circula- 
tion than the combined circulations of the Tribune 
and The Record-Herald. 


The forfeit still stands without takers and the 
condition still exists. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. Chicago: 10 S. Franklin St. 
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HOW IT PAYS TO BREAK 


CUSTOM 


STARTLES PEOPLE A LITTLE AT FIKST, 
BUT IT MAKES THEM THINK OF 
YOUR PRKOPOSITION—NEXT THING 
YOU KNOW IT’S THE CUSTOM TO 
FOLLOW WHAT YOU HAVE START- 
ED—A BOLD MOVE THAT MORE 
THAN DOUBLED SALES—-FROM AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE A. A. C, OF A. 
CONVENTION 


By M. T. Frisbie, 
Advertising Manager, L. C. Smith & 


Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, 
N.. ¥. 


The ultimate purpose of all 
business literature being to sell 
goods, it should concern us, vital- 
ly, to find out just to what ex- 
tent we are hampered by prevail- 
ing custom in attaining this end; 
and then to discover how, and in 
what way, that custom may be 
broken. The problem is _ like 
that of the shrewd lawyer, not 
how to comply with but how to 
evade this law of custom. And, 
frequently, the more «areful and 
complete the evasion, the greater 
the success. 

The best, the really first-class 
business literature does not get 
into print. It comes, white-hot, 
from the brain of the live, intel- 
ligent, gingery salesman in the 
presence of his prospective cus- 
tomer. It is illustrated by the 
sparkle of his eye and the ex- 
pression of his mobile counte- 
nance, and given ‘emphasis by 
the earnest sincerity of his voice. 

Quote it—verbatim, if you will 
—let your stenographer take it 
down, word for word, letter for 
letter; then print it in a book. 
What will you have? A truthful 
photograph—an exact likeness of 
the original—but lifeless! 

Now, if there is any spark of 
genius in the mind of a good 
salesman, it will be brought to 
flame in the presence of a diff- 
cult or obstinate “prospect.” He 
will forget convention, he will do 
violence to custom, because the 
desire of selling controls him 
wholly. He is fighting with na- 
ture’s weapons, first-hand, full of 
the joy of conflict, in which may 


INK 


the best man win! And he jn- 
tends to be the best man. 

Long enough ago so that | can 
look back on the occurrence with 
a smile, I addressed a letter to 
about two hundred members of 
what I believe to be the best 
selling force in the world, asking 
each one to give me in a dozen 
words the point or points which 
he found most effective in his 
selling demonstration, not for 
publication, but for my _ own 
guidance in featuring advertising 
matter. I knew they had it in 
them, for I had seen them sell 
goods. 

What was the result? Ream 
upon ream of the driest, prosiest 
dissertations you ever saw, from 
the exploration of which | 
emerged almost hopelessly be- 
fogged, without a gleam of the 
light which I knew guided those 
salesmen daily to brilliant com- 
petitive victories. Their hands, 
when holding a pen, were bound 
by custom, but fortunately, in 
selling goods, custom could not 
tie their tongues. 

The builder of printed business 
literature cannot rely upon cus- 
tom; he may expect little aid 
from that great company in com- 
mercial organization which, habit- 
ually, and with success, sets cus- 
tom at naught. He must, then, 
rely upon himself. How shall he 
make and how sustain his decla- 
ration of independence? 

First, by keeping always in his 
mind, when producing new mat- 
ter, an idea of its purpose, s0 
definite and so persistent, that he 
becomes dominated with the spirit 
of the hand-to-hand contest in 
which the salesman wins his in- 
dividual victories. If you wish 
long enough and hard enough for 
anything, you, in the majority of 
cases, will get it; not through 
the magic arts of your fairy god- 
mother, who conducts a corre 
spondence course in successiul 
wishing, but because, when the 
desire is sufficiently keen, and the 
purpose strong enough, you sim- 
ply “go to it, and get it” by the 
most direct route possible. 

Next, by not being afraid to do 
a thing nobody has ever dont 
before. I don’t wish to be ut 
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‘erstood as saying because an ad- 


ertising idea is odd or outland- 


1, it is consequently bound to be 
-cessful—a crazy man can at- 
‘t much attention lo no profit 
throwing stones at the show- 
ndows in Washington street— 
in summing up the merits 

| demerits of any proposed ad- 
rtising scheme, if it appears 
d in all other respects, the 

t that it has never been tried 
would, in my mind, count in 
iavor rather than otherwise. 
you are familiar with the 
agazine advertising of ten or 
fiftcen years ago you may perhaps 
recall the typewriter advertise- 
ts of that period. They fol- 

ed custom. There was no 
question about that. Those old 
quarter-pages were so uniformly 
alike that by transposing names 
and cuts any one of them might 
have served almost equally well 
any other of the four or five 
writing machines then on the 
market. Yet those machines were 
not at all alike, and their points 
of difference would have made 
lendid features of advertising 


| shall not very soon forget the 
discussion that took place in the 
directors’ room of the L. C. Smith 


& Bros. Typewriter Company 
when I presented my first rough 
— of a copy campaign 
planned to exploit a different me- 
chanical feature of the typewriter 
every month for a year. It was 
not customary. It was _ revolu- 
tionary, we were all a little 
airaid of it—but the plan was 
idopted. What was the result? 
Not only did it have the immedi- 
te effect of doubling, yes, even 
trebling, our profitable inquiries, 
thus proving conclusively that ad- 
vertising does pay if it is only 
done right, but it went further 
than that. Other manufacturers, 
who seemed only to have been 
aiting for some one bold enough 
» make the plunge, promptly for- 
ok the time-honored custom in 
writer advertising, and a new 
tyle, a new custom, which I 
hink you will generally admit is 
re effective, was established. 
\ good friend of mine, who is 
custom tailor, made up his 





The Memphis 


Commercial -Appeal 


keeps on adding proof upon proof 
of its right to the title of 


“The South’s Greatest News- 
paper.” 

Cirtulation statement for Au- 
gust now being filed with adver- 


tisers and agencies shows: 


AVERAGE DAILY 
AVERAGE SUNDAY 


The advertising record for the 


month shows a gain in local ad- 
| vertising of 2,768 inches—a gain 


in foreign advertising of 1,232 
inches; a gain in classified adver- 
tising of 2,023 inches; total gain 
of 6,023 inches; which is going 
some when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the COMMERCIAL- 
AppEAL has. stood for years 
among the leaders of the country 
in volume of advertising carried. 


Thorough and complete in news 
service, able, powerful and influ- 
ential editorially, the Commercial- 
Appeal is a big newspaper be- 
cause it is a great newspaper. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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mind he ought to advertise, but 
didn’t know. how. His former 
partner, whom we will call Jones, 
had always “written up the ads,” 
as he said, and would I give him 
some pointers? He produced 
Jones’ ads. This is the way they 
read: 

“Mr, John Jones, of Jones & 
Brown, custom tailors, leaves to- 
day for New York, to purchase 
a fine new line of spring suit- 
ings .. si 

“Mr. John Jones, of Jones & 
Biown, custom tailors, has re- 
turned from New York, where he 
purchased a fine new line of 
spring suitings.” 

They had advertised that way 
for years. They followed cus- 
tom. That was the way Syracuse 
custom tailors advertised. 

Now. Brown had the spirit of 
a revolutionist, and was willing 
to break over, but did not know 
at all how to go about it. He 
was full of bright ideas about his 
business, however, and I jotted 
them down on paper. The ses- 
sion lasted two hours, and I felt 
as if I had fallen into a gold 
mine. The result was a little 
book, full of the quaint and 
original sayings of Brown. Here 
is a sentence from the opening 
paragraph: 

“Clothes may not make the 
man, but the lack of them would 
make him rather unpleasantly 
conspicuous on Salina street.” 

Followed a number of excellent 
suggestions about what a good 
custom tailor, such as Brown, 
could do to improve the appear- 
ance of the average male human, 
so that people who saw him would 
exclaim. “What a fine appearing 
man!” instead of merely saying: 
“There goes a nobby suit of 
clothes !” 

The book was rich with things 
like that—all Brown’s ideas. The 
day before it was mailed a letter 
went out to the same list which 
read: 

“Within twenty-four hours you 
will receive information of value 
to every well-dressed man in Syr- 
acuse. If vou don’t get it, tele- 
phone me.” 

Twelve hours were not up be- 
fore Brown’s ’phone was playing 


a continuous tattoo. After te 
book was delivered it rang more. 

Brown said the stunt increased 
his business 20 per cent, and in- 
sisted upon making me a fifty- 
dollar suit gratis, although every 
blessed idea was his own, only hie 
had never thought that kind of 
stuff was “advertising.” 





EDUCATION OF  RE- 


TAILER 


URGES 





CLeveLanD, O., Sept. 8, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is interesting to note in how many 
ingenious ways the doctrine of being 
truthful in advertising may be vio- 
lated. . Here is an instance that often 
passes for cleverness. I am _ quoting 
from a trade journal which chronicles 
the event: ‘ 

“*Fifty dollars’ reward for the ar- 
rest and conviction of the person who 
threw this stone into my window.’ 
Thus reads a card in the window of a 
Minnesota shoe store, and on the floor 
near it lies a stone surrounded by 
fragments of glass. 

“As a matter of fact the window 
glass had never been so much as 
scratched, and the wreckage exhibited 
was decidedly fictitious, but most peo- 
ple didn’t take it that way. The spec- 
tators standing in front of the window 
were seen to have a very Serious, 
greedy look in their eyes, and there 
was every indication that many of 
them intended to go in for that $50. 

“The second day after the arrival of 
the stone and its family of glassy sat- 
ellites a police officer, so the story 
runs, came into the store, in the full 
dignity of his regimentals and baton, 
and made inquiry as to the accident 
and contingent circumstances. Secur- 
ing the desired information he went 
his way with the alleged purpose of 
capturing the criminal who threw said 
stone. Whether or not the dutiful 
guardian of the peace has attained the 
object of his quest is not yet known, 
but the window continues to pull and 
hundreds of people who never knew 
there was seb a store have been at- 
tracted and interested by the originality 
of this wide-awake merchant.” 

This crass deception is practically 
never seen in national advertising. It 
would instantly reveal itself and 
cheapen the advertiser. The retailer 
needs to be educated. He is a neces- 
sary part of the scheme of selling. Im- 
prove his ethics and practices, and the 
goods he sells will benefit. Advertis- 
ing should be truthful in its sug- 
gestions and inferences, as well as in 
its direct statements! 

H. C. Burr. 


—_—_—+o- 


Charles V. Miller, formerly New 
York manager of the Taylor-Critch- 
field Company, died in Los Angeles, 
September 5. 
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The Styte Books 
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FOURTH AVENUE AT 30°- STREET 
NEW YORK 
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FRANCIS L WURZBURG 


MANAGER BDV No OF PRT ME 


September 14th, 1911. 


Mr. American Advertiser, 
Busytown, U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs- 
Sefore you turn this page, let me ask -- 


1. Can you do business everywhere? 


2. Are your scles as great in one 
section of the country as in 
another? 


3, Have you eliminated all waste 
in your advertising? 


If you can answer "Yes" to all three, 
then what I have to say will be only of pass- 
ing intorest,. 


If, however, you must answer "No” to a 
B8ingle one of these questions -- 


-- you will find the "Next Great Step in 
Advertising” a message of the utmost import- 
ance; -- and a careful reading will justify 
in your mind our claim to its title. 


truly re’ 
/fiaweco % 7 
Manager Advertising De ment, 


Next Great Step 
in Advertising 
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Elimination « of waste—th e 





most important present-day 


development i in business. 





Business men are learning the importance 
of counting costs. When we say nowadays 
that a business is scientifically conducted, we 
mean that, instead of guesswork, exact know- 
ledge is applied. Only the search-light of 
exact knowledge reveals the many little leaks 
that make up the big wastes. 





Now, if it is necessary to know exactly 
every unit of manufacturing cost, isnt it 
equally important to know exactly the cost of 
marketing? —and every unit that enters into 
that cost? 


And yet advertisers — many of them 
shrewd, successful business men — annually 
waste millions of dollars, because they will 
not submit their purchase of advertising space 
to the same acid test of scientific analysis that 
they apply to the rest of their business. 





Why should an advertiser allow pride, 
precedent or prejudice to dictate his adver- 
tising appropriation? Why will he pains 
takingly investigate every scheme for effecting 
manufacturing economies, however trivial, 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP IN ADVERTISING age 2 
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aad yet decide a big advertising campaign with 
a wave of his hand? Why shouldn't he 
kaow as much about his advertising as he 
kaows about his plant or his product ? 


Advertising isn t really so mysterious a 
b: siness that only the initiated can fathom it. 
I: may require an expert to write good copy 
a lout your merchandise, but who knows bet- 
ter than yourself just what people you want 
to have read it? 





The biggest part of an advertising appro- 
priation goes to buy space. This space is just 
so much raw material. An exact knowledge 
of that raw material is necessary in order to 
determine its value to you. Why not take 
the trouble to analyse it as you would analyse 
any other cost in your business? Then figure 
out for yourself how much of waste there is 
in the raw material offered for sale. 


] am going to ask you 





now to apply this | searching 
analysis to the _Proposition 
laid before you in the fol- 


lowing pages. 
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Can you do business everywhere? 


Your business is new, perhaps, and you are 
spreading out gradually as fast as your resources 
permit ; 

Or, perhaps, freight rates make it impossible 
for you to meet the competition of local manufac- 
turers in a distant territory ; 

Or, the very character of your product 
makes it, perhaps, unsalable in certain sections of the 
country ; 

In short, you cannot—for one reason or 
another—do business everywhere. Wouldn't you, 
then, welcome a chance to buy magazine advertis- 
ing with the understanding that you pay only for 
that portion of the circulation which you can use? 


= — — . 
[The M mnthly Style Book is now in a posi- 


one repres¢ ‘ , 1D t. i eT ~ nag 
A, lo + + +t ¢ +} 
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Are your sales as great in one sec- 
tion of the country as another? 


Perhaps you have already some “zone lines 
in your business—a “frigid zone, a ‘temperate 
zone and a “torrid zone. Perhaps that frigid 
zone 18 frigid because you have never been able to 
get enough concentrated circulation in that zone 
to warm up a real demand. 

Or, perhaps, you don't care much for your 
frigid zone anyway. You find it costs a good deal 
less to sell goods in your temperate and torrid 
zones, of which you haven't even begun to develop 
the possibilities. 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP IN ADVERTISING (Paze 4) 
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Look over the zone map on pages 8 and 9, 
and mark off the zones that correspond to your 
frigid, temperate and torrid zones. Wouldn't you 
like to buy advertising by zones, where you could 
select just what is best suited to your business? 

You can—now! The Monthly Style Book 


offers you the exclusive circulation of any zone you 





may select; and ata rate no higher than you would 


pay for haphazard circulation in other magazines. 
Eiave you eliminated all waste in 
your advertising ? 


Perhaps the magazines you use have plenty 
of circulation — good circulation— but so scattered 
that a large portion of it is beyond your reach. 


The zone feature of The Monthly Style 


Book. on the other hand. enables you to select your 





irculation—to pay only for what you can use. 

Or, perhaps, on account of high rates in the 
magazines, you have to chop down the size of your 
ads to fit a limited appropriation. 

Again, the zone feature of The Monthly 
Style Book exactly meets ge requirements. 

For the same money that buys semi-effective 
small space in a ahi of widely scattered cir- 
culation you can concentrate with dominating big 
space in the one zone where you can sell at the 


‘eatest pront. 
Hines then, is the next great step in 
advertising —a scientific division of 
the United States into six commer- 
cial zones, enabling you henceforth 
to localize your magazine advertis-~ 
ing where it will do the most good. 
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The Country is Divided into Six 





HE divisional lines follow as nearly as practicable the n.t- 
ural boundaries of the great distributing centers. We are 
going to publish a separate edition of The Monthly Style Book 
for each of these zones, setting apart a portion of each edition 
for zone advertising. 

These six editions will be identical as to editorial matier, 
number of pages, amount of national advertising carried and 
arrangement of make-up. except the supplementary pages devoted 
to individual zone advertising. 

Each zone represents a distinct distributing unit, whether 
a manufacturer sells through the jobbers, or goes direct to the 
dealer. It is manifestly impossible to draw zone lines that will 
entirely correspond to the territorial sub-divisions of every 
kind of business. Our zone map is the result of months of 
careful investigation. We consulted prominent jobbers, sales= 
managers, national advertisers, agencies, men on the road—we 
sought the opinions of men in each zone and we asked those 
whose business made them familiar with all zones. Their 
composite judgment determined this arrangement. 

Owing to the mechanical problems that have to be met, it 
will be necessary to make the zone supplements of equal size. 
For the present not more than three pages of space in each zone 








edition will be available for zone advertising. 





Only formal orders will be accepted for three, six, nine or 
twelve consecutive insertions, not subject to cancellation. 
Advertisements must be in the shape of quarter, half or 
full pages. 
The circulation and rates in each zone are as follows: 
Circulation Page 4 Page % Page 
25 9/00 DIN di 


Middle Atlantic Z ; 1401 7 35 


ee en oe 200.0 ) 2 
S 


Pacific ( 


We guarantee that the average circulation per month in each 
zone will be not less than the figures above quoted. For discounts, 
closing dates and other particulars, see our regular rate card. 
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Show the Zone Map on the next 





page to your Sales~Manager 





SK him to prepare for you a statement of sales, based on 
the lines of these six commercial zones. 


Each of the six zones suggests its own peculiar problems 
and sales~possibilities. Would it not be interesting to know 
how much you sell i in each zone as well as the comparative cost 


of selling ? 


The sales-record will determine your weakness by zones, 
as well as your strength. It will show you where to make 
changes and where to add. It will show you also where you 
should advertise. 

It will show you what zone is most responsive, and there- 
fore, what zone circulation is worth most —to you. At the 


same time it will show you what circulation is beyond your 
reach and for that reason of little or no value. 








Now. supposing you had before you circulation statements 
of all the magazines on your list, grouped according to these six 
zones. (Practically all pub ishers are now willing to quote 
their circulations by states. To group them by zones 1s but the 
work of a minute.) Would not a comparison of your zone 
sales with their zone circulation figures give youa better idea 
than you have ever had before of the value of these publications? 


Circulation and rate never tell the whole story. All cir- 
culation beyond your field of activity is practically dead circula- 
tion, so tar as you are concerned. 

yu can attord to pay Oc. per 100.000 —the accepted 
value as for circulation which ts half « ast > 


to pai S! OO per 100.000 





snreceT 1 pote iy > st rea 
presents a n al 1¢ eacer 


pow the zone sabia of The “Monthly Style Book 
enables you for the first time to select your own circulation — 
circulation that you know to be alive. Your judgment will be 
based, not on our claim, but on the indisputable evidence of 
your own sales-record. And the rate is not $1.00 a line per 


100,000, nor 75e, nor even 50c. 


+ Sea ee “ ow = 
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The Next Great Se 


A scientific division of t!:e United Sta 
Zones — enabling the advertiser, ¢irou 
3 a Book, to localize his advertising v. cre 
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R. d dots indicate 


Jobbing Centers 


The Zone Editions of The Monthly ” Book 
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Step in Advertising 


e United States into Six Commercial 
ertiser, ¢ rough The Monthly Style 
srtising cre it will do him most good 








Commercial 


Zone Map 


of the 


United States 


( 19] 





Style Book begin with the January, 1912, issue 
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NEW ENGLAND ZONE 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, - 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut 


JOBBING CENTERS 
Boston, Portland, 
Springfield, Providence 


CIRCULATION: — Average per 
month not less than 250,000 





RATE :—Page, $700; half-page, $350: 
quarter-page, $175 


HIS compact little zone is presided over by Boston —the 
great distributing center of New England. 


The manufacturers whose distribution is confined almost 
entirely within the boundaries of these states will welcome this 
opportunity to purchase 250,000 exclusively New England 





circulation ‘ 


It will also appeal to manufacturers who look upon New 
England as a desirable "try-out " field. There is a saying — 
"As goes New England, so goes the country." Many a big 
national advertiser has gotten his start by first finding a market 
for his goods in these six states: just as many a case of "cold 
feet" has developed from premature national advertising. 





Then again there are advertisers ‘in Chicago, Cleveland and 
other great western cities, who are invading the Eastern terri- 
tory with characteristic aggressiveness. To these and to all 
others who wish to claim their share of the "Down-Easter s" 
bulging purse, The Monthly Style Book offers an unusual ser- 
vice, through its New England zone edition. 


I he rate g $1 UU a line tor 250 )OU circulation or 40¢ 


| / 1 ] | 
1 line per 100,000 But there are only three pages ot space 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC ZONE 


New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. Ohio 


JOBBING CENTERS 
New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati 


work CIRCULATION :—Average per 
month not less than 500,000 


RATE :—Page, $1400; half-page, $700; 
quarter-page, $350 






FE’HIS zone represents one of the most densely populated 
sections of the United States, and is the center of great 
cc mmercial activity. 


Eastern manufacturers, asa rule, send their salesmen into 
these four states more frequently and canvass them more thor- 
oughly than any other part of the country. From New York 
to Cincitinati via Buffalo and Cleveland, returning by way of 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia and taking in the many important 


in‘ermediate cities, is an ideal route for salesmen. 





All the cities above mentioned are big jobbing centers. Few 
manufacturers have developed to the fullest degree the wonder- 
ful sales-possibilities of this fertile territory. Many aman could 
save a pretty penny by concentrating on this near~home market 
before he attempts to reach out from Maine to California. 


The scientific way to build up a business is by the unit 


system. 
Why not employ the unit system in your advertising ? 


The Monthly Style Book is the first of the magazines to 
make this possible. 


The circulation of The Monthy Style Book in the Middle 
Atlantic Zone is more than 500,000—a circulation exceeded 
by few national magazines. And this great circulation is not 
spread out thinly over forty-eight states, but concentrated in 
four. 

The rate is $2.00 a line for 500,000 circulation—or 40¢ 


e per 100.000. Minimum space 1/4 page. Only three pages 


ace 4 page 7 nis ee 
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SOUTHERN ZONE 


Delaware, Maryland, Dist. of Columba, 

Virginia, West Virginia, No. Carolixa, 

So. Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee 


JOBBING CENTERS 
Baltimore, Memphis, Richmond, 


Louisville, Atlanta, Chattanoo?a, 
Birmingham 


CIRCULATION:—Average per month 
not less than 200,000 


RATE :— Page, $500; half-page, $250; 
quarter-page, $125 





EW magazines have a southern circulation worth talking 

about. For want of available media, advertisers heretofore 
have been forced to turn to the newspaper in order to secure 
adequate publicity in this rapidly growing field. 

Never in its history has the South been so prosperous. 
Golden opportunities await the Northern manufacturers who 
make a determined effort now to establish their trade-marks 
below Mason and Dixon's line. 


Many advertisers, despite long continued use of national 
magazines, find their distribution in the South decidedly weak. 
The Southern Zone of The Monthly Style Book enables them 
to buy 200,000 circulation —all women—in this distinct terri- 
torial subdivision. This zone advertising will be a splendid 
support to the salesmen covering the South. 


Southern manufacturers and jobbers will now find it pos~- 
sible to do magazine advertising and build upa trade-mark pres- 





tige in the territory where they sell. 

This zone will also be of interest to St. Louis hustlers who 
look on this promising field with envious eyes. 

Then too, the low advertising rate in the Southern Zone 
will tempt the man who has big-space inclination but small- 
space appropriation. 

The page rate 1s $500. This is equivalent to 36 cents a 
line per 100,000 circulation Minimum space 4 -page \/nly 


L] 
three pages available 
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WESTERN ZONE 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, 
Nebraska 


JOBBING CENTERS 


Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Fargo, 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, 


Omaha 


CIRCULATION : — Average per 
month not less than 500,000 


RATE : — Page, $1,400; half-page, 
$700; quarter-page, $350 





HIS zone consists of the territory most directly tributary 

to the Chicago market. Of the 228 cities in the United 

States having a population of more than 25,000 (census of 1910), 
forty-six are in these nine states. 

The commercial importance of this zone is indicated by the 
surprisingly large number of jobbing centers to be found within 
its boundaries. Here flourish many of the country s great 
industries. Chicago and Omaha control the packing business: 
Detroit and Indianapolis have coralled the automobile industry: 
Grand Rapids is the great furniture center; Minneapolis boasts 
its flour mills; Battle Creek is famed for its cereals, etc... ete. 

Hundreds of manufacturers in these Western cities are 
equipped to do only so~called near-at-home business. They 
have not yet reached the point where they can meet Eastern 
competition on its own ground. Freight rates, distance, preju- 
dice —many elements contribute to make the cost of going after 
this business prohibitive. They can't afford to use national 
magazines because 66% or more of their circulation is beyond 
these manufacturers zone of profitable distribution. 

sno longer a need to pay tor two-thirds waste cir- 


1 ] 1 1 ] ] ] 1 
yrder to buy one-third within. the advertisers reach 


Western Zone of The Monthly Style Book otters the 

- three-thirds Western circulation—over 500,000 
th—at a cost of $2.00 a line This rate is equivalent 
>. a line per 100,000 circulation. Minimum space, '/4 page 


three pages of Western Zone space available. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ZONE 


Louisiana, Texas, Arkansa 
ae Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
jj; =~ os Colorado, New Mexico, 

: Te oMane | Nine \ Arizona 


: Nanas Cory 
} fanaa” 


aa 
Je ieee aa “\) JOBBING CENTERS 


a a 


annaveaef’ ‘St.Louis, New Orleans, St. Joseph 
Denver, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Galveston, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City 


CIRCULATION :— Average per 
month not less than 350,00) 


RATE: — Page, $1,000; half-page. 
$500; quarter-page, $250 





Nal nm 
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GRICULTURALLY as well as industrially this section 

of the country is in the zenith of its prosperity. Nor 

are the people hoarding their new-made wealth. They know 
how to make money and they know as well how to spend it. 


St. Louis is the market-place of the great Southwest. Its 
unique geographical location makes it the logical distributing cen- 
ter for this vast territory. The manufacturers and jobbers of 
St. Louis are ever on the alert to prevent New York or Chicago 
from loosening their firm grip on the Southwestern Zone. 
While freight rates may handicap them in going beyond their 
home markets, they have a corresponding advantage over the 
far-off manufacturer who attempts to invade the Southwest. 


Throughout this territory you will find on sale by the 
score, trade-marked lines of merchandise that are practically 
unknown beyond its boundaries. St. Louis houses have for 
years awaited the opportunity to do zone advertising — the only 
kind that could possibly pay them. 


Che Monthly Style Book is no to otter them 351 
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PACIFIC COAST ZONE 






f 
we ie Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
re ioe | i - Utah, Nevada, California, 
F * i te Oregon, Washington 
ass o ~ ASE-ren /  JOBBING CENTERS 
pactrl ee qe hie . Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, 
iu. laa cies San Francisco, Salt Lake City 
ae | fe, J be oa f 
“ies \ / re ; — CIRCULATION :— Average per 
cS\ 7 se month not less than 250,000 
Sy \ ia RATE: — Page. $700: half-page, 
rr 5 $350; quarter-page, $175 


P HE value of Pacific Coast circulation is indicated by the 

great volume of advertising carried by the three magazines 
that circulate almost exclusively in this territory. The ever- 
increasing importance of the far-West is attested by the phe- 
nomenal growth of its urban population, as shown by the 1910 
census figures. In ten short years Los Angeles jumped from 
35th to 17th place among the great cities; Pasadena increased 
232% ; Seattle went from 80.671 to 237,194, and Portland 
increased from 90,426 to 207.214. 


The Pacific Coast manufacturer is not alone in his desire 
to attract the attention of the prosperous, luxury-loving, money- 
spending people of the far- West: the Eastern advertiser also 
wants to turn to his advantage this great purchasing-power. 


It isn't the easiest thing in the world to get coast distribu- 
tion. It is an expensive field to travel and the distance makes 
communication difficult. In no other field is an advertiser able 
to trace so definitely the results of his publicity: in no other 
part of the country is advertising so necessary an auxiliary to 
the salesman on the road. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ZONE 


Louisiana, Texas, Arkansa 
ae Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
ie a Colorado, New Mexico, 
} as, fo Sea 1 Arizona 
$ Saws ye o We 


—~ me 
JSSonnae ESTER ZONE” <. \\ JOBBING CENTERS 


St.Louis, New Orleans, St. Joseph 
Denver, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Galveston, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City 


month not less than 350,00) 


RATE: — Page, $1,000; half-page, 
$500; quarter-page, $250 





GRICULTURALLY as well as industrially this section 

of the country is in the zenith of its prosperity. Nor 

are the people hoarding their new-made wealth. They know 
how to make money and they know as well how to spend it. 


St. Louis is the market-place of the great Southwest. Its 
unique geographical location makes it the logical distributing cen- 
ter for this vast territory. The manufacturers and jobbers of 
St. Louis are ever on the alert to prevent New York or Chicago 
from loosening their firm grip on the Southwestern Zone. 
While freight rates may handicap them in going beyond their 
home markets, they have a corresponding advantage over the 
far-off manufacturer who attempts to invade the Southwest. 


Throughout this territory you will find on sale by the 
score, trade-marked lines of merchandise that are practically 
unknown beyond its boundaries. St. Louis houses have for 
years awaited the opportunity to do zone advertising — the only 
kind that could possibly pay them. 

The Monthly Style Book is now able to offer them 350 
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PACIFIC COAST ZONE 


9 Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
moh ny ie Utah, Nevada, California. 


oe > * ila ier ae Oregon, Washington 
wage es — oe JOBBING CENTERS 
pcyric, ©! a va Tn Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, 
pi | as —e H San Francisco, Salt Lake City 
Oe Shas CIRCULATION :— Average per 





month not less than 250.000 


Sy, ee tas RATE: — Page. $700: half-page, 
is sy $350: quarter-page, $175 


HE value of Pacific Coast circulation is indicated by the 

great volume of advertising carried by the three magazines 
that circulate almost exclusively in this territory. The ever- 
increasing importance of the far-West is attested by the phe- 
nomenal growth of its urban population, as shown by the 1910 
census figures. In ten short years Los Angeles jumped from 
35th to 17th place among the great cities: Pasadena increased 


932%: Seattle went from 80.671 to 237,194, and Portland 
increased from 90,426 to 207.214. 


The Pacific Coast manufacturer is not alone in his desire 
to attract the attention of the prosperous, luxury-loving, money- 
spending people of the far- West: the Eastern advertiser also 
wants to turn to his advantage this great purchasing-power. 


It isn't the easiest thing in the world to get coast distribu- 
tion. It is an expensive field to travel and the distance makes 
communication difficult. In no other field is an advertiser able 
to trace so definitely the results of his publicity; in no other 
part of the country is advertising sO necessary an auxiliary to 
the salesman on the road. 
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you with particular force:— sits 
FiR 
1st —If you have a limited territorial distribution : 
so that national advertising represents toc GIV 
large a circulation waste; or, ; 
Qnd—If you have an uneven distribution and wish 
to bolster up your weak spots; or, 
drd— If peculiar trade conditions make it advisable and 
to wage a special campaign in one section of pre * 
the country; or, suffi 
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CONDITIONS THAT FOSTER 
FREE PUBLICITY 





NEWSPAPER STORIES ABOUT AUTO- 
MOBILING WERE REAL NEWS AT 
FIRST— THEN AUTOMOBILE COM- 
PANIES BEGAN TO PLAY FOR PUB- 
LICITY AND DEMAND IT— SPACE 
GIVEN THESE DAYS TO AVIATION 
COMPARED WITH EARLY DAYS OF 
AUTOMOBILING 





By Crittenden Marriott. 


Publicity writing is still young, 
and it is unlikely to survive long 
enough to become very old. Cer- 
tainly it does not offer a field 
sufficiently enduring to warrant 
any one in adopting it as a career. 

The publicity writer is akin to 
the press agent, but he is not 
identical with him. The press 
agent is probably as old as the 
jirst newspaper; his object in life 
is to find or create or invent 
news about his principal that he 
can trick the editor into printing. 
The earlier and less imaginative 
members of the cult contented 
themselves with visiting the news- 
papers with tales of the stealing 
of the star’s diamonds and simi- 
lar banalities; the later and more 
artistic members created real 
news, and let the newspapers go 
after it for themselves. For in- 
stance, an enterprising press agent 
once reaped columns of notices 
by allowing a_ circus lion to es- 
cape into a New York stable, 
where he killed a horse, and held 
the stable against all comers, in- 
cluding the newspaper men, for 
three days. 

The essence of the press agent’s 
work is to deceive—or bludgeon 
—the editor into printing his 
stuff. The publicity writer makes 
no effort to deccive the editor; 
though he may be said to help 
the editor to deceive the public. 
The editor knows perfectly well 
that publicity stuff is really ad- 
vertising in the shape of reading 
matter—and he either gets, or 
hopes to get, his pay for it in the 
long run. 

Publicity writing, in its pres- 
ent state, seems to have come in 
with the automobile, though it 
has since spread to other lines, 
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notably wireless telegraphy and 
aviation. Ten years or so ago, 
automobiling occupied about the 
same position in the public mind 
that aviation does now. Anything 
about it was news, and was ea- 
gerly snapped up by the papers. 
Incidentally it was advertising, 
too, but the news was in such de- 
mand that the papers willingly 
swallowed the advertisements. 

The newspapers, however, did 
not always print just the sort of 
news that the motor-car compa- 
nies liked, and after a while the 
latter began to employ men whose 
duty it was to furnish the “right” 
sort of copy to the papers. As 
automobiles became more and 
more an everyday matter, posi- 
tions were gradually reversed, 
The automobile companies, in- 
stead of the papers, began to ask 
for the publicity. They shipped 
in “copy” wholesale. The papers 
were swamped with it. 

About this time autoraobile ad- 
vertising began to become very 
important. The papers, of course, 
sought for the business; and very 
naturally an understanding grew 
up that they would continue to 
run semi-news notices for the 
companies if the companies would 
advertise with them. ‘The pubh- 
licity writer became a frank ad- 
junct of the advertising manager. 

For a time this understanding 
worked | satisfactorily, but the 
number of the companies and the 
value of their reading matter 
steadily increased until at last the 
papers began to rebel. 

By this time, however, the sit- 
uation had been complicated by 
the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were interested 
in automobile news. When the 
papers tried to cut it out, these 
people cbjected. just as thousands 
would object. for instance. if the 
papers ceased to print their free 
reading notices about new books, 
new plays at the theater, and so 
on. The reading notices might 
be advertisements, but they were 
also gossip. The fact that an 
English company, for instance, 
had bought 2,000 of the cars built 
by a particular American com- 
pany was, of course, a fine ad- 
vertisement for the company, - but 
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it was also news of intense inter- 
est to all the other companies and 
to the thousands and thousands 
of automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile owners. The fact that a 
particular company was entirely 
sold out two weeks before the end 
of the year was also a matter of 
intense interest to all dealers, for 
these naturally desire to affiliate 
themselves with such a company. 
It was very difficult to draw the 
line between news and advertise- 
ments. And the automobile com- 
panies, by employing trained 
newspaper men to hunt out just 
such points and present them just 
right, made discrimination still 
more difficult. 

Conditions to-day are uncertain 
and are rapidly changing. Most 
daily papers now print, once a 
week or oftener, a page or a 
column of so-called automobile 
news, composed almost wholly of 
reading notices sent them by au- 
tomobile companies. The items 
used are for the most part those 
sent in by companies that either 
have advertised, are advertising, 
or that it is hoped will advertise 
with the paper. A very few pa- 
pers try to restrict their automo- 
bile notes to those of real news 
value. Some other napers charge 
for automobile advertising at 
much more than their regular 
rates, practically agreeing to 
“throw in” a certain amount of 
free reading notices. Still others 
print the stuff sent them, send 
marked copies of the papers to 
the companies, and then, sooner 
or later, solicit advertising. These 
are the papers that howl loudest 
about “imposition” when they do 
not get an advertisement. 

And, of course, as of automo- 
biles so also with variations of 
other things. 

Meanwhile, of course, the pub- 
licity writers have grown more 
skillful. The bald crudity of the 
early reading notice is no longer 
acceptable; the pill must be care- 
fully sugared or the papers will 
balk at it. 

How long present conditions 
will continue is a question. Prob- 
ably not very long. Increasingly, 
newspapers are trying to band to- 
gether to suppress the reading 
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notice, and sooner or later they 
will undoubtedly succeed in so far 
as automobiles and most otlier 
things are concerned. It will, 
however, be a long time beiore 
aviation ceases to be news, and 
by the time it does, something 
else may have taken its place. 
——— +20» — 


COST OF LIVING COMPARE) 


In connection with the talk about the 
high cost of living a comparison was 
made between American and English 
prices a few months ago. Two tyyical 
towns were selected, Thornton, R. L, 
and Bradford, Eng. The figures are 
on a weekly basis, and are based on the 
requirements of a typical mill hand in 
each of these places. The following 
are the figures given by the investi 
gators: 





Thorn- _ Brad- 
ton, R.I., ford, 
U.S.A. Eng. 
__.  SOPrE Peer rir eres $1.25 $1.34 
Bed and board (English- 
| PPro ery reer , 2.91 
Suit of clothes (best).. 14.00 12.17 
Cotton suit for mill wear 1.00 97 
WOR on os 0cesnctenere 2.25 1.95 
Flour per bbl. (196 lbs.) 6.35 6.93 
ee ee | Se ee .04 034 
Batser HEF 1D... c6c00. 29 .30 
SOR. DOT FDi5 c.00c0040'00 85 41 
Coffee per Ib... ..esces 25 49 
ee, rere .06 05 
Macaroni per Ib....... 09 .08 
Meat per Ib. beef and 
RL, wieawicneseoae -20 22 
| aaa .30 .28 
BOWS DEF GOR, ..040000 .82 .28 
Bread per 1} Ibs. loaf.. .10 07 
BRU ens suecsGguanaee -08 .08 
a ee eee 


CHAPMAN ON TRADE-MARKS 

The Agate Club, of Chicago, opened 
its fall work with a talk from Clowry 
Chapman, of New York, on “Trade- 
marks and Unfair Competition.” 

Mr. Chapman gave two general rules 
which he says with few exceptions he 
believes, if followed out, would save 
many manufacturers time and money: 

First, “Trade-marks should be non- 
descriptive of the article, yet distinc- 
tive,” and second, ‘“Trade-marks should 
not be advertising, but something to 
be advertised.” 

He proved his rules by citing many 
of the large advertisers who have 
learned very expensive lessons on de- 
scriptive trade-marks. 

0 


PLUNGERS! 


The Iowa State Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has offered a prize of $50 for 
the best design for an Iowa trade-mark 
to be used on the products of the fac- 
tories of the state. 








_———+9——__—_ 

The Ad Club of Washington and the 
Chamber of Commerce are competing 
as to the best means to advertise the 
city. 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
ALL THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


1S Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philipp:ne Islands and Brazil. We 
pian and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE : HOME OFFICE : PACIFIC COAST: 
First National Bank Bldg. _ Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


be seems 
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ADVERTISING FOR 
FREIGHT BUSINESS 





GREAT NORTHERN FIGURES EACH 
NEW SETTLER WORTH $1,000 A 
YEAR IN INCREASED FREIGHT REV- 
ENUE, HENCE PLANS ITS ADVER- 
TISING TO DEVELOP EMIGRATION 
TO THE NORTHWEST 


By Herbert H,. Smith. 


Evidence is not lacking that 
advertising, which has changed 
the essential method of selling 
goods, is working as important a 
change in the attitude of rail- 
ways toward the public. If the 
mental relation of the average 
railway president to the people 
could be examined to-day it 
doubtless would show a much 
more human tendency than in 
the days when railways were first 
pushing beyond the Mississippi 
River. Advertising, helped by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has done this and in the coming 
years advertising will work still 
greater changes. 

Robbed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the power to make 
rates to suit conditions and denied 
the means of influencing freight 
through rebates by the operation 
of the same government agency, 
railways are turning to advertis- 
ing to gain the patronage they 
fought for in other days. Adver- 
tising for passengers, specially by 
roads which have famous scenic 
advantages to exploit, has been 
practiced for some time. Adver- 
tising directly for freight or for 
new settlers along the line is a 
more modern adaptation of the 
same principles. 

Indicative of the changed atti- 
tude of the railways toward the 
importance of advertising in get- 
ting business is the recent ap- 
pointment of Howard A, Noble, 
of St. Paul, from advertising 
agent to general passenger agent 
of the Great Northern as an- 
nounced recently by Printers’ 
Inx. Mr. Noble was advanced 
over the heads of half a dozen 
passenger officials, including all 
the traveling passenger agents, 
and put at the head of the depart- 
ment. His predecessor had been 
a man skilled in the immigration 
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business, trained to plan for the 
gathering of people to be moved 
to new homes. The man who 
occupied the same position be- 
fore him had been brought up 
through the rate-making cepari- 
ment of the railway, skilled in the 
old time manipulation of rates in 
order to draw patronage. 

; Hill, president of th: 
road, himself a man of no mean 
ideas in advertising, picked Mr. 
Noble to head the department and 
for the present no advertising 
agent has been named, Mr. Noble 
retaining oversight of that depart- 
ment also. The position of pas- 
senger agent is no longer one in 
which the prime requisites ar: 
the qualities of a good fellow in 
meeting passenger agents of other 
lines who may throw business 
your way. There must be a 
broader foundation for the work 
of the passenger department and 
that Mr. Hill evidently believes, 
will be found through advertising. 

The Great Northern has taken 
the lead in trying to attract set- 
tlers to the territory through 
which its line runs and for years 
has used advertisements in na- 
tional periodicals as well as local 
newspapers solely to boost the 
Northwest and attract settlers. 
This advertising means business 
for both the passenger and freight 
department. Every settler re- 
quires a car or two or three to 
transport his lares and penates 
along with several head of live 
stock of all sorts, and the num- 
ber of “emigrant movables” pass- 
ing through St. Paul in a spring 
month often approaches 1,000 
cars. 

Mr. Hill estimates that each 
family in the Northwest along his 
line means $1.000 annual reve- 
nue in freight bills on merchandise 
hauled to him and his crop hauled 
out. Hence the appeal has been 
to families to settle in the North- 
west. L. W. Hill has lent the aid 
of his influence to settlers to se- 
cure the opening of more Indian 
reservations. the pushing of irri- 
gation projects, and for years has 
paid the expenses of a professor 
of agriculture who travels over 
North Dakota and Montana 
teaching farmers to get better 
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crops. Bigger crops means big- 


cer freight receipts, more money 
) spend for goods which are also 
auled from St. Paul westward, 


and in turn still more settlers are 


ttracted. 

“Young men—men of brain 
and brawn—the West is calling 
ior you. There are no buffaloes 
io hunt—no Indians to fight—but 
there is land to till—rich virgin 
soil, waiting for the plow. There 
are mines to develop and forests 

f fine timber ready for the ax.” 
This is the fashion in which the 
Great Northern has sought to in- 
fluence men to go West, and these 
als in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and similar magazines 
have swamped the immigration 
department with inquiries and 
cleaned up every booklet the 
road had prepared. 

Just now the road is featuring 
the opening of the Fort Berthold 
Indian reservation in western 
North Dakota. President Hill 
has arranged with the business 


men of Minot to run a regular 
line of automobiles from that city 
thirty miles into the reservation 
for the benefit of men who expect 
to file for land. This fact is be- 
ing advertised in the announce- 
ments of the road which are being 
used in daily papers extensively in 
the Middle West and replies are 
coming in large numbers. 

Within the last year the Great 
Northern has been making a dis- 
tinct bid for freight through ad- 
vertising. No space has yet been 
used in periodicals, Mailing cards 
have been the principal means of 
getting the through merchandise 
cars of the road to the attention 
of shippers. Each month a card 
has been mailed to a large list 
of shippers and distributed by the 
traveling freight agents. The 
card argues the necessity of goods 
getting through in fast time and 
offers the Great Northern serv- 
ice. The cards contain.a calendar 
for the month and have proved 
very popular. 
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are now made in /6 colors, 4 | 
finishes and 4 weights, com- | 
prising a line that has never | 
before been approached, in | 
either variety or value, by any | 


product of any paper mill. 


Advertising Men who are not 
yet thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics and uses of these 
covers, and with the prestige- and 
profit-making opportunities em- 
bodied in their high quality and 
moderate price, are invited to write 
for our ““Buckeye 
Sample Books. 


Sample sheets for dummies 
=a had of aon go | le 


tinted at neg oF Bo 


ler is near you, 
department P. 


write } to 





The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





Proofs”’ and | 











teaching farmers to get better 


WHY PUBLIC LIBRARIFS 


SHOULD BE ADVER- 
TISED 





MILLIONS OF PUBLIC MONEY SPENT 


IN BUILDINGS AND EQUIPME) 
BUT RESULTS ARE NOT A FRACTIO: 
OF WHAT THEY SHOULD BE—HOvw 
ADVERTISING WOULD 
WORKERS WITH LIBRARY'S ABILITY 
TO SERVE THEM AND SO MAKE 
PRESENT EXPENDITURES WARRAN 
ED BY RESULTS 


By James C. Moffet. 


From an architectural point oi 
view the American public library 
is no doubt a marvelously attrac- 
tive institution, but as a business 
proposition it leaves a good deal 
to be desired. In spite of the 
delicately arranged technical ad- 
justment of its machinery, and the 
heroic endeavor of those who are 
responsible for its managemen¢ 
to make themselves necessary as 
well as useful to the community, 
the popular conception of a pub- 
lic library is still essentially me- 
dizval. The people haven't yet 
come to take it seriously, as they 
do the daily newspaper or the de- 
partment store. 

To put it in plain figures, it may 
be said we have the machine, and 
it is indeed a magnificent one, but 
so far we have not been able to 
get sufficient results from it for 
the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars invested, and it is results, 
and results only, that count nowa- 
days. The reason these results 
have not been obtained is because 
the public does not know what 
practical use can be made of the 
institution. 

I have a theory that what is 
needed is a publicity department 
as a part of its equipment that 
will “show the goods” and dem- 
onstrate to everybody their proper 
use, and thus give a new and full- 
er meaning to the word “library” 
than it now carries. I think the 
public should be made to realize 
that it represents to-day some- 
thing more modern and “alive” 
than it once did. 

The fact of the matter is that 
very few even of those associated 
with the management of ‘these in- 
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stitutions appear to grasp the un- 
developed possibilities, particular- 
ly from a commercial point of 
view, of the public libraries of this 
country. Our libraries contain an 
enormous amount of latent power 
stored away on their shelves that 
could be made to multiply a hun- 
dr.dfold the efficien¢y of workers 
everywhere, but in order to do 
this they must be brought into 
more intimate touch with the peo- 
ple in their everyday life, and 
esp ‘cially with business and work 
men in their ordinary occupations. 
This is the purpose of advertising, 
and should prove as profitable in 
the management of a library as in 
any other business. 

lor the trouble with libraries 
lies right here. They don’t pay. 
Those who manage them, both of- 
ficials and trustees, are always 
calling for more money, but fail- 
ing to show the same practical 
results that can be seen in other 
municipal departments. The aver- 
age councilman is “from Mis- 
souri” when the annual library 
levy is under consideration. The 
statistics that library officials 
quote from their voluminous re- 
ports do not appear to impress 
him in the least. I am at times 
tempted to suspect they can hard- 
ly believe themselves the argu- 
ments they urge for more money 
for every one who knows anything 
about libraries understands how 
far all of them fall short of being 
on a dividend-paying basis. 

I believe, however, if a cam- 
paign of advertising systematical- 
ly carried out in the businesslike 
way in which the manufacturer of 
to-day seeks to introduce his prod- 
uct to the consumer was to be 
inaugurated so that every one in 
the community will come to un- 
derstand what the library has to 
offer him, and how he can make 
use of its services, it would be 
iar more generously supported by 
the local authorities than it is at 
present, for it would then appeal 
to them as a paying proposition 
and therefore worth bigger ap- 
pro priations, 

\dvertising has revolutionized 
the lusiness methods of the world 
in recent years by bringing the 


buyer and seller into closer con- ‘ 





“DON’T ADVERTISE” 


was our advice 


A manufacturer with a 
product sold all over the 
United States requested us 
to submit a plan to invest 


$100,000 in advertising. 

After working on the propo- 
sition for some time we advised 
that he withhold the advertising 
appropriation for at least six 
months until a thorough study 
of selling conditions could be 
made by his sales-force and 
ourselves. 

A complete working plan of the sel- 
ling and a full bird's eye view of the 
operations of his organization were pre- 
pared with our assistance. What ad- 
vertising will be done and just where 
and just how will depend entirely upon 
the results of a complete six months in- 
vestigation which is being conducted at 
a mimimum expense. 


There is more to ad- 
vertising than selling 
plan, copy, media and 
illustrations. 


Probably the most important basic 
element is the right view point. 

How can any advertising organization 
or ‘‘expert’’ prepare an intelligent cam- 
paign and impress the public with a de- 
sire to purchase goods, unless fully in 
touch with the situation at all points? 

Fully 25% of the money ex- 
pended today in advertising is 
absolutely thrown away un- 
necessarily. 

The advertiser should have his cam- 
paign planned as a General plans the 
movements of his army. Don't go into a 
commercial fight unless you know what 
you are about to do and how you will fol- 
low up each move with the successive 
moves that will carry you to the goal ot 
success. 

We should like to consider advertis- 
ing propositions where there is an oppor- 
tunity to develop the advertiser's busi- 
ness. 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Bulletin Building PHILADELPHIA 














Foolproof 
Typewriter 
Oil--3-in-1 


Other typewriter oils when 
used too freely will cake, 
gum, collect dust, clog and 
cut bearings, blur type and 
surely, swiftly wear out deli- 
cate action parts. 


No one can “overoil” any ma- 
chine with 3-in-One. All that 
is needed remains in the 
bearings—the rest runs off. 


It oils, cleans and prevents 
rust on all parts of the ma- 
chine all at one time. Best— 
but cheapest typewriter oil. 


Buy the big 8 oz. bottle— 
50 cts.; 3 oz.—25 cts.; 

I oz.—I0 cts. All stores. 
Send for FREE SAM- 
PLE and Dictionary to- 
day. 


emasr ve 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
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| tact with each other, and I feel 
| convinced that if it was applied 
| to our great library system in the 
same vigorous fashion it would 
eventually work out similar re- 
markable results. 
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THE SPIRIT OF A CITY 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sumter, S. C., Sept. 2, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Speaking of slogans, 
matter with ours. You ask the ques- 
tion, How did you get it? By his 
torical descent. It stands for _ the 
fighting spirit of our people. Some 
“Game Cocks” get a good beating now 
and then, so do we. But we still have 
that fighting spirit, and we always 
“try again.’ med a poor “Game 
Cock” will win some victories if he 
keeps at it—we do. Hence our slogan 
—“The Game Cock City.” 


A. V. SNELL, 
Secretary. 
—_+o+—_____. 
STRAIGHT FROM HEADQUAR- 
TERS 


W. L. Douctas SHoz Company 
Brockton, Mass., Sept. 5, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time ago I noticed a statement 
in Printers’ Ink that we are now 
placing contracts for 5,000 to 10,000 
lines. As a matter of fact, the adver- 
tising of this company is placed June 
15 and December 15, and at no time 
between. I might also add that con- 
tracts as a general thing are made on a 
20,000-line basis. 

Frank L. Erskine, 
Advertising Manager. 





——~<+eo—_—_. 
RECENT INCORPORATIONS 
The Adams Advertising Bureau, 


Mobile, Ala.; authorized capital stock 
of $2,000, with $1,000 paid in. 

The Frank G. Shuman Company, 
Chicago; capital, $25,000; general print- 
ing business. Incorporators: rank 
G. Shuman, Howard O. Shuman, Wal- 
lace Brown. 


ee 


Alfred E. Kornfeld has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
Engineering News, to take effect at 
once. Mr. Kornfeld has been con- 
nected with the News for the past 
nineteen years. 





R. O. Jasperson, a Milwaukee news- 
paper man, has taken charge as gen- 
eral manager of the Racine, Wis., 
Daily News, in place of E. Q. Bangs, 
who has disposed of his interests in 
the paper. 

Community advertising will be a live 
subject at the Municipal Congress to be 





held in Chicago, September 18-80. 
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THE SOLICITOR’S HANDY 
MANUAL 





S\ ME EXTRACTS FROM THE ADVANCE 


SHEETS OF THE SPACE SELLER'S 
“OMPENDIUM—SUCKER BAIT 


By Roy W. Johnson. 

Approach No. 33—When the 
prospect calls his stenographer 
by her first name and dictates 
three different openings to a let- 
ter. rejecting trade paper space, 
proceed as follows, using Defer- 
ent al Attitude 7A: 








Mr. , don’t think I came 
in here to tell you what good ad- 
rahe is. Don’t think that I 


zine that I can tell you what 
mediums you should use in your 
business. You are too busy to 
listen to a long talk, even 
though you would agree with me 
perfectly. 

“You know the mediums that 
are best for this company, and I 
bring to you as one of the nine 
or ten leading advertising men of 
this country an opportunity which 
you will recognize instantly. You 
know that the best possible medi- 
um is a programme which is car- 
ried home and treasured as a 
precious remembrance—I needn’t 
tell you that, because you know 
it. I can give you a back cover 
on the programme for the Annual 
Outing of the Benevolent Red 
Squirrels for (add 20 per cent 
to the price, so that you can 
come down, and proceed with 
Closing Argument 16). 

Approach No. 47—When the 
advertising man is in the back 
room sorting electrotypes and the 
office-boy says “You want to see 
Mister Boss,” use Attitude of 
Unexpected Gratification and No 
Nonsense About Me: 

“Mr. Boss, I am glad, indeed, 
to be able to present myself to a 
man who isn’t prejudiced with a 
lot of pretty theories. Do you 
know, these advertising men have 
become so imbued with that sort 
of thing that there is no talking 
conimon-sense to them any more. 
It is a relief indeed to meet a 
practical man who can_ under- 
stand a practical proposition. 

“Do you know, some visionary 
fellow down in Oklahoma hatched 


| 
| 
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$55,000,000 a 


Year Spent for 


Watches and: 


Jewelry. 


Are you, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, getting your share 
every year of this immense 
amount of money? Don’t 
overlook the fact that a 
large part of this $55,000,- 
000 is spent by and for the 
16,000,000 school children in 
the country. 

Your advertisement in 
the BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
will influence 50,000 boys, 
between the ages of 11 and 
18—just at the time when 
impressions are easily made. 
You cannot afford to lose 
this opportunity of securing 
the initial impression. 

Why not secure at once 
the distinct advantage such 
a start gives you over your 
competitors. Let us talk 
this proposition over with 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
Gro. J. Cuase, Adv. Megr., 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Tue K. Hoyt Stone Co, 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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We Want a 


Real Salesman 
in the 
Big Money Class] 


We want three more 
salesmen like the big 


money-makers we now: 


have. The salesman of ad- 
vertising has the biggest 
selling field in the world— 
and the best part of the 
field is sign advertising. The 
big concerns are the users 
oi the signs we make—the 
Signs that Sell Goods. Do 
not write. us unless you 
have a record. It need not 
have been Jong—but it must 
be good. It need not have 
been made selling signs, but 
it must have been made sell- 
ing a legitimate, high-grade 
line. If you have such a 
record and want to know 
what you can earn selling 
the most salable sign 
proposition on the market— 
write us in detail about 
yourself—your work—and 
your ambitions. If you are 
the right man, we will make 
the right place for you. We 
don’t want any man who is 
willing to sell himself for 
a salary. We want three 
big business producers. We 
know what such a man can 
earn—and we are willing to 
pay it. Exclusive territory. 
Permanent income. Splen- 
did Co-operation by a live 
wire, responsible, estab- 
lished House. A Big op- 
portunity for Big Business 
Producers only, no others 
need write. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SIGN CO. 


1122 PROSPECT AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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| up a theory that programme ad- 
vertising was no good, and I am 
running into it in all sorts of 
places. No good! Why, Mrr, 
| Boss, we had to raise the ratcs 
| on ours this year to keep some of 
| the more undesirable business 
| out! Yes, it’s the Red Squirrels’ 
Annual Outing. 

“Now, the back cover is re- 
served for the (name of closest 
competitor here) Company, but I 
don’t mind telling you in con’- 
dence that we’d rather help those 
whose business ideals are the 
same as ours—— 

(Switch to “Ultimate reality of 
Common-Sense,” page 22, and 
hand over fountain pen at the 
words “the man who is awake 
to his opportunities is not he 
who sits in a blue fog of hy- 
potheses.”) 

Approach No. 57—When the 
| advertising manager has so many 
filing cabinets that his office looks 
like a Y & E branch, and is bur- 
rowing through a pile of reports 
a foot high, take Attitude of 
Commiseration, and proceed: 

“Beautiful view from theSe 
windows. Yes. I thought you 
could see the Blank Plant from 
here—yes, just the smokestack 
on the new powerhouse. Re- 
markable success those fellows 
have had—sales $—— last year, 
I am told. Yes. Those boys 
told me last’ week—I know ’em 
well—that they got more real 
| benefit out of the space I sold 
| ’em than any other investment 

they ever made. Sounds fishy, 

don’t it, about a little Outing 

Programme? Just what I said, 

but Jim insisted, and told me to 
| ask Charlie. Haven’t seen the 
figures, but. they’ve got ’em all 
right. 

“And, by the way, the time’s 
getting short. You're busy, and 
so am I; busy as a pig’s tail. If 
you'll sign for your page in the 
Red Squirrels’ now, it’ll save me 
an extra-trip, and I'll give you 
the inside back. Jim and Charlie 
wanted it again, but I said ‘No; 
you had it last year, and its 
somebody else’s turn now.’ Had 
| you in mind all the time, but 
| didn’t tell them so. No, indeed. 
| I never play one concern against 
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another. Don’t have to. The 
Red Squirrels travel strictly on 
merit. Thanks.” 

Approach No. 75—When_ the 


advertising manager takes off his | 


coat and rings the buzzer: 
Beat it! 





MONTANA BENEFITS FROM AD- 
VERTISING 


“More has been done in the past 
) years in advertising the resources 
Montana than in the previous ten, 
1 there is no one who will dispute 
results,” says the Helena, Mont., 
ord. “While the Northern Pacific 
an 1 Great Northern gave Montana 
mich publicity in the years aii | 
1909, when the Milwaukee complete 
ts extension into Montana it set a new 
pace, which other carriers followed. 
This activity on the part of the rail- 

1 “companies resulted in the state 


t 
of 
at 
t! 
kK 


deing some work on its own account. | 


While the money available for this 


official. publicity work has not been | 


great, it has been judiciously expended, 
ani Commissioner Hall, of the bureau 
of agriculture and labor, by co-operat- 
ing with other agencies devoted to the 
same end, has accomplished a_ great 
deal. 
“The railroads, in addition to book- 
lets and other printed matter, have ad- 
vertised agricultural Montana by 


means of traveling exhibit cars contain- | 


products of the field and the 
orchard. It has been found that this 
method of publicity brings more direct 
results than the printed matter, though 
it is essential that the two be co- 


ordinated. Now the land shows offer | 


another means to Montana people to 
show what can be done and what is 
beng done with and on the lands of 
the state. 

“Some interesting facts have been 
rinted recently on the returns from 
investments in exploiting a state, these 
heing for the benefit of the property 
owners and taxpayers. In Minnesota 
the last year about 19,000 people have 
heen brought in, according to Governor 
Eberhardt, as a result of land show 
and soil exhibits. The average wealth 
brought in is at least $1,000 per capita.” 

———__+ eo »>—____ 


FREE NEWSPAPER CEASES PUB- 
LICATION 





\n interesting newspaper experiment 
nded in Oklahoma City when the 
ointer and the Free Press were sold 
) the Times. The Pointer was one of 
ie first free newspapers ever started 
n this country and established a com- 
ete plant and entered the field as 
gorously as if its copies sold for 
Later the Free Press was 
inched. 
\s a result Oklahoma City had five 
papers and the streets were literally 
1 with free copies. This seems to 
cate that the readers would rather 
their cent or two cents than not, 
else that the advertising revenue 
S not, as was hoped, large enough to 
cep the enterprise going. 
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Ink-ers 


From ‘‘devil’’ to 
advertising mana- 
ger, we all lead the 
active brain and 
body lives that spell 
thirst and weariness— 
mental and physical 
slumps. 











Has the touch of palate vig- 
orousness, the completely 
refreshing deliciousness that 
will appeal to you. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Jc Everywhere 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for our in- oct 
teresting booklet, am 

“The Truth 
About Coca- 
Cola.”’ 











Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 

















Yes, There Are 


Good Magazines 
in Canada. 


Some very good—just 
as national in their cir- 
culation, just as_ in- 
fluential in the homes, 
and just as effective for 
advertisers, as the best 
magazines in the U. S. 


Especially true of the 


Canadian 
Home 
Journal 


the greatest and fast- 
est growing home 
magazine. 


Ask us to send you 
a recent number—size 
us up—see how many 
big U. S. advertisers 
are with us now, and 
you'll want to join 
them. 

RATES ADVANCE 
SOON. Contracts made 
NOW get “cream at 
the price of milk.” 
Write for rate card and 
sample copy to 


CANADIANFHOME 
JOURNAL 


Toronto, Canada 
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PRESTIGE AS A_ SELLING- 
FORCE 





PRESTIGE AND TRADITION SUPP 
AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN—1!IN 
SOME TRADES A NEWCOMER Hs 
AN EXPENSIVE TIME—EXAMPIL! 5 
OF PRESTIGE LOWERING SELLIN'.- 
COST 





By Thomas Russell, 


Advertising Consultant (Clun House), 
London, Eng. 


A large part of what advertis- 


| ing has to do is to obtain the coi- 


fidence of the people. This is 
especially true of anything that 
costs a good deal to buy or has 
special importance through its 
use. People will not pay for an 
automobile or a piano unless they 
believe very firmly in the stabil- 
ity of its manufacture. People 
will not eat anything unless they 
believe it is pure. Confidence can 
be created by a sufficient expendi- 
ture on the right sort of adver- 
tising; but if the advertiser has 
prestige and tradition behind him 
at the start, the quantity of ad- 
vertising required will not be so 
great. He will sell his goods at 
a lower expense. Hence these 
two abstract things, prestige and 
tradition, are selling-forces which 
reduce selling-cost. 

A new bank, a new insurance 
company, a new motor-car man, 
a new manufacturer of pianos, 
would have to spend a good deal 
of money in order to obtain pub- 
lic confidence. The bank which 
had more customers than almost 
any other bank in this country re- 
cently failed; people are reminded 
that banks are not invulnerable. 
A very important insurance com- 
pany is now being wound up by 
the official receiver. People 
recognize that not all insurance 
companies are sound. People 
have bought motor-cars' that have 
cost too much money te keep in 
repair, and pianos that have lost 
their tone after a year or tw Y's 
use; these facts, being talked 
about, have inspired caution. 
Hence a new concern in any of 
these lines would have to make 
good pretty conspicuously and ad- 
vertise at some expense the | 
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that it did make good, before it Last year, the oldest piano-raan- 
would be able to do business at a _ufacturing house in Britain used 
profit. The selling-expense at the its tradition in a way that sold 
start would be heavy enough to a good many pianos. The found- 
us- up all the surplus. er of John Broadwood & Sons 

he best thing that can hap- made the spinet on which Handel 
pen to a man in this country is used to play. Broadwoods made 
to have had a grandfather who a piano for Beethoven which the 
es:ablished the business for him. great composer allowed no one 
An old-established concern which but himself to touch with the 
uses modern advertising obtains exception of his tuner. The pianos 
re-ults more quickly and cheaper that Chopin and Mendelssohn 
then anyone else. Tradition is a played upon during their visit to 
tronendous force here, and it is this country were made by Broad- 
more of a force in America than woods. Practically every great 
soiie people suspect. That little musician in the whole history of 
line under the title of The Satur- the tuneful art has had pianos 
day Evening Post, which calls at- made for him by Broadwoods. 
tention to the fact that the paper These facts were mentioned in 
was founded in 1728 by Benjamin some advertising which talked 
Franklin, has doubtless had some- relatively little about pianos and 
thing to do with the making of a__ prices, and relatively much about 
million and three-quarters circu- tradition. The advertising said 
lation. The Royal Baking Pow- that the great musicians had been 
der Company could have had the contributors to the greatness of 
larcest baking-powder business in the Broadwood piano. They had 
the world by spending enough on made suggestions and had special 
advertising; but it acquired that alterations made in piano mechan- 
position less expensively than it ism to suit their ideas, so that 
would otherwise have been able a man who had a Broadwood 
to acquire it, through being first. piano had a piano with all the 


Economical Advertising For Agents 


It’s often a stern chase and a long chase to educate manufacturers to see 
the light on an advertising appropriation. | Your solicitor cannot call every 
day and spread the gospel of advertising—but you can bring about the 
desired result with the use of 


The “Practical” Tickler Memo 
Desk Calendar 


No desk is complete without a memorandum pad. Why shouldn’ t 
you be getting the benefit of this “‘preferred position’ * for the 
song that it costs? Every one of the 365 sheets of the “Practical” 
Tickler Memo Desk Calendar offers you an opportunity to give 
your prospects some forcible facts about advertising i in general, 
or your own business in particular. 
Your arguments will be read and absorbed 
- a handsome metal base—strong and 
durable for succceding years- strong 
printing and general utility make that cer- 
tain. Your practical gift will also create 
good-will - the most valuable asset in finally 
closing the contract. Distribution is lim- 
ited to one customer in a distinct field. Let 











edin nickel, brass, 
xi ,or special finishes, 
G er—good printing. 


us send you suggestions and prices — 
you'll be agreeably surprised at the low 
cost. 


ASK THE “PRACTICAL” USERS. I'LL GIVE YOU THEIR NAMES 


L. F. MULLIN, Advertising Specialist 
Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 
Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 


226 ABBOTT STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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great musicians as contributors 
to its perfection. These facts 
circulated in advertisements and 
booklets brought a large amount 
of business to Broadwcods. 

When Mr. Hooper acquired the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, he pur- 
chased not merely the copyright 
but also an immense prestige and 
tradition. By arranging with the 
Times to publish the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for him, he united two 
big traditions end harnessed them 
both to the same job. The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica was a hun- 
dred years old, and the Times 
was more than a hundred years 
old. The Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca was in the habit of appearing 
in a new edition about every 
twenty years, but the Times was 
in the habit of appearing every 
day. Consequently the prestige 
and tradition of the Times were 
more actively before people's 
minds than the prestige and 
tradition of the Lncyclopzedia 
Britannica. 

The edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica which the Times pub- 
lished in conjunction with Mr. 
Hooper, was brought up to date 
by the addition to it of a num- 
ber of new volumes. But later 
on the time came round for a 
completely new Encyclopedia 
Britannica to be prepared. This 
work was quietly coming on while 
the Times edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica was selling. 
It takes many years, and an im- 
mense assemblage of scholarship, 
to prepare a big work of refer- 
ence like this. The universities 
of the world had done something 
for the new encyclopedia, and 
when it was ready for publication, 
one of them, the University of 
Cambridge, undertook the publish- 
ing of the new edition. The pres- 
tige of the university undoubtedly 
made it easier to sell the ency- 
clopeedia. 

The prestige of an_ historic 
house was used to revive a fall- 
ing trade in the case of Jas. Hen- 
nessy & Co. Fifty years ago, 


everyone knew that the whole- 
somest spirit was brandy. If 
people must drink spirits at all, 
brandy 
least harmful. 


was recognized as the 
When the vine 
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disease devastated the south of 


France, the grapes, from which 
is crushed the wine which by dis- 
tillation ultimately yields branuy, 
could not be obtained, and the 
result was that artificial, che: 
icalized brandy came into the 
market, and doctors, finding that 
brandy was no longer the heal:h- 
iest spirit, began to recommend 
whisky. The result of this was 
that whisky replaced brandy as 
the spirit most in use. Only a 
very few of the very old, strong- 
ly-established shippers of brandy 
were strong enough to keep up 
their supplies of genuine brandy. 
When the vine disease was over- 
come by the importation from 
America of vine plants which are 
immune, the distillation of gen- 
uine brandy in cognac began 
again, but the brandy interest 
had received such a blow as it 
could not easily recover from. 
The house of Hennessy went into 
an advertising campaign, and told 
in plain, straightforward lan- 
guage the story of brandy—how 
brandy had become degraded, 
and what genuine brandy was. 
A plain tale, coupled with yee 
prestige of a house like that of 
Hennessy, had an enormous ef- 
fect in saving the brandy indus- 
try from the destruction with 
which it was threatened. 

A manufacturer, if long-estab- 
lished and conscientious,  sacri- 
fices the value of tradition and 
prestige when he does not put a 
trade-mark on his goods and ad- 
vertise them to the public. This 
is a fact incapable of dispute, but 
little realized among the people 
who might derive the greatest 
advantage from it. 

Prestige can be created ready- 
made by right methods of ad- 
vertising, provided that the ad- 
vertiser makes good. When Mr. 
Selfridge was ready to begin 
business here, his first colossal 
effort was to obtain prestige. He 
knew that he was coming into a 
market where people are shy of 
new propositions, and where he 
had old-established competition to 
face. Consequently, he did not 
start by advertising prices and 
fashion pictures. He started by 
advertising the store. But even 
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The Bell Highway 


Two of the greatest factors in 
modern civilization—the telephone 
and telegraph—now work hand in 
hand. Heretofore each was a 
separate and distinct system and 
transmitted the spoken or written 
messages of the nation with no 
little degree of efficiency. Co- 
operation has greatly increased 
this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above striking- 
ly illustrates one of the mechanical 
advantages of co-operation. It 
shows that six persons may now 
talk over two pairs of wires at the 
same time that eight telegraph 
operators send eizht telegrams 
over the same wires. With such 
joint use of equipment 
there is economy; with- 
out it, waste. 


While there is this joint 
use of trunk line plant 
by both companies, the 
telephone and telegraph 
services are distinct and 





different. The telephone system 
furnishes a circuit and lets you do 
your own talking. It furnishes a 
highway of communication. The 
telegraph company, on the other 
hand, receives your message and 
then transmits and delivers it with- 
out your further attention. 


The telegraph excels incarrying the 
big load of correspondence between 
distant centers of population; the 
telephone connects individuals, so 
that men, women and children can 
carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Unionand the Bell Systems 
has resulted in better and more eco- 
nomical public service. 
Further improvements 
and economies are ex- 
pected, until time and 
distance are annihilated 
by the universal use of 
electrical transmission 
for written or personal 
communication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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this he advertised only in a very 
conservative and dignified man- 
ner. He had beautiful full-page 
cartoons drawn by the first artists 
of the day—members of the Royal 
Academy, and painters and 
draughtsmen of world-wide fame. 
The sole effort was to acquaint 
the people with the fact that the 
Selfridge store was a place that 
would be run on the best lines. 
The dignity and beauty of his 
advertising, which continued day 
after day for some weeks in all 
the best daily papers and chief 
weeklies of the country, gave the 
Selfridge store and the Selfridge 
methods prestige which could not 
have been gained with a far larg- 
-er expenditure of advertising 
merely planned to sell goods. 
The selling advertisements came 
afterward. Mr. Selfridge recog- 
nized that he had to sell the store 
before he could sell the goods. 
The Selfridge store is run on lib- 
eral lines. It is really true (and 
it is not true of any other store 
in London) that people are wel- 
come to walk about the whole 
vast building for mere amuse- 
ment and to look at the stock. 
No one worries a visitor. If the 
visitor indicates that he wants to 
buy something, he is courteously 
waited upon. But this is so en- 
tirely an innovation in this coun- 
try that no one would have be- 
lieved the story if the prestige of 
the place had not been built up 
by the initial advertising. 

The prestige attached to mer- 
chandise of quality and reputa- 
tion will enable the same manu- 
facturer to get a trial for new 
products far more easily than a 
newcomer. I described, in issue 
of June 29, how Vinolia Soap and 
its prestige have been harnessed 
to the sale of a number of side 
lines from the same _ factory. 
Similarly, the immense prestige 
of Sunlight Soap, a laundry soap, 
made it far easier for Sir W. H. 
Lever to introduce Lifebuoy 
Soap, a disinfectant household 
soap, than it would have been for 


any one else to have introduced. 


such a product. Allsopp’s Brit- 
ish Ale had a long tradition be- 
hind it. When Allsopp’s intro- 
duced Lager (which is what we 


call in England the drink wh 
you cali simply “beer” in Am 


a 
’ 


ica), it had only to be introduc -d 
in order to leap into popular ty 
exceeding that of the Germ:in 
beers of which it was a coyy. 
Both Cadbury’s and Rowntre: s, 
the big cocoa manufacturers of 
this country, have each lately :- 
troduced a new kind of eating 
chocolate, somewhat differ:st 
from the popular article. Their 
prestige got the new thing into 
coniectioners’ shops all over tiie 


country ahead of the advertising, 
and enabled the advertising to 
sell the goods to the public far 
cheaper than equally good choco- 
late could have been sold by a 
newcomer. 

The moral to be deduced from 
these examples is that if a manu- 
facturer or merchant has tradi- 
tion or prestige he should make 
use of it in his advertising; and 
if he has not prestige he may 
often save money by the use of 
advertising specially designed to 
create it. 

tac 
DALLAS CELEBRATES GETTING 
THE CONVENTION 


The “Stay-at-Homes” of Dallas ten- 
dered a banquet, August 22, to the 
“Triumphant Boston-Texas Conven- 
tion,” as it was described on the menu. 
The programme was elaborately made 
out to show the enthusiasm of the Dal- 
las people, who could not attend the 
convention, over the success of their 
representatives at Boston, who won the 
star event for 1912. Col. Frank Hol- 
land was toastmaster. 

It develops from this programme that 
P. S. Willis was ‘‘Alkali Pete,’’ whose 
antics at Boston gave the Dallas dele- 
gation columns upon columns of press 
notice. 

“Alkali Pete’ at the dinner took for 
his address this topic: “What Boston 
Thinks of a Real Cowboy and What He 
and His ‘Boss’ Accomplished.” 

Early though it is, Dallas is laying 
great plans for the entertainment of 
visitors next year. They hope to make 
the 1912 convention one long to be 
remembered in advertising chronicles. 

“On to Texas” clubs are being 
formed by advertising men in different 
parts of the country to keep alive the 
enthusiasm for a large attendance at 
the Dallas convention next year. 





The Des Moines Capital took 64 of 
the newsboys of Des Moines to Clear 
Lake for a week’s outing. The outing 
was in charge of L. L. Rickets, circu- 
lation manager. The outings have been 
conducted by the Capitai for the past 
five years. 
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HW WISE HOUSE POLICY | 


Women Readers 
One advertiser 


/EVELOPS CONFIDENCE 





HO SE POLICY REFLECTS ITSELF IN 
{E ADVERTISING AND CREATES A 
TAL IMPRESSION WHICH DETER- 
!NES TRADE—HOUSTON ADCRAFT 
UB HEARS PLEA FOR SOUND 
ACIES REAFFIRMED 





By R. A. Stacy, 

Ad. -rtising Manager, Peden Iron & 

Steel Co., Houston, Tex. 

st people have confidence in 
the advertisements they read, and 
the have a right to such con- 
fidesce for most advertisers are 
honest in their advertising; and 
the really honest advertiser is 
usually the most prosperous and 
successful business man within 
the town or city in which he re- 
side S. 

A firm or individual that has 
estal lished advertising confidence 
with the public is in the same re- 
lation as a man who has estab- 
lished financial credit at his bank. 
We all know that in order for 
any frm or individual to establish 
and maintain a desirable financial 
credit with a bank that every ob- 
ligation and every promise made 
must be met promptly and fully; 
it is therefore just as important 
that every statement made by an 
advertiser to the public be truth- 
ful and honest. 

\ business without a definite, 
clear-cut policy is like a ship with- 
out a rudder; the house policy 
should be as inviolable as the con- 
stitution of a state or nation. The 
word truth should be written into 
the constitution of every business 
house and become a part of its 
policy If the full interpretation 
of this little word were lived up to 
there _would be but little chance 
of straying from the right path. 

It is very important that all 
the little details of the day's busi- 
ness, as well as the advertising, 
have careful attention, and that 
every complaint be satisfactorily 
adji ted. 

The policy of one of the most 
suc ssful business concerns of 
America, that of the great Wana- 
maker stores. is that ‘no sale is 
a saic until the customer is satis- 














seemed to doubt 


that women read 


Leslie's until he 
tried Leslie’s. 


He said: 


‘We are agreeably sur- 
prised. ”’ 


He has become a 
constant patron. 


Another advertiser 


of women’s wearing 


apparel says: 


“‘Leslie’s has produced 


| SIX dollars for every dollar 


invested in advertising with 
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| you. 


‘He too, is a constant 


patron. Learn the 


facts about. 
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| Circulation 330,000. $1.25 a line 


| ALLAN C. HOFFMAN C. B. NICHOLS 
Advertising Manager Marquette Bidg. 
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fied” ; this is good policy and good 
advertising, and is a policy that 
has built up the greatest merchan- 
dising establishment in the world 
It is simple, it is easy; and the 
wonder is why all business houses 
do not adopt and live up to such 
a policy. 

Advertising copy that begets 
confidence is the copy that is sim- 
ple, states facts, does not exag- 
gerate or mislead. It need not be 
a masterpiece of the printer’s or 
lithographer’s art, nor need it be 
a gem of rhetoric. If it bears the 
stamp of truthfulness it will bring 
results and _ results that are 
lasting 

I think the practice of advertis- 
ing comparative prices is an 
abomination, and that it acts as 
a boomerang. To read in an ad- 
vertisement of a suit of clothes, 
for instance, as having been re- 
duced from $15.00 to $7.50, at once 
casts suspicion on the ‘Suit offered 
or the honesty of the house mak- 
ing the offer; the thing to do is 
to dwell on quality and not price; 
the description of quality is more 
effective than the stating of price. 

Advertising copy should be 
terse, clear-cut and to the point. 
It should consist of short, con- 
cise, triphammer sentences. Long 
words and the conjunction “and” 
are equally abominable in adver- 
tising. Crisp, catchy sentences 
and succinct statements should be 
the rule. It should appeal to the 
reason of the reader and should 
not offend his intelligence by ab- 
surd exaggerations or overstate- 
ments. The sentences should 
clearly reveal positive informa- 
tion; the conclusion will therefore 
follow logically and convincingly. 
No other kind of copy, in my 
opinion, will make a permanent 
and convincing impression upon 
the reader, and no other kind of 
copy is worth printing. 


oer —_— 





The Advertising Affiliation, composed 
of the advertising clubs of Buffalo, 
Rochester, Cleveland and Detroit, will 
hold a meeting at the Markeen Hotel, 
in. Buffalo, early in October. 


William Griffith, en" managing 
editor of Hampton's, and later secre 
tary and editor of Travel Magazine 
has recently become editor of McCall's 
Magazine, 


THE ADVERTISING MAN AS A 
HISTORIAN 


Boston, Sept. 5, 191 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I firmly believe that future histor ans 
will regard the advertising pages of the 
magazines of our day as the hand giass 
which will reflect with positive truth 
and accuracy the habits, manner of 
dress, desires and demands of the ; -es- 
ent- day man and woman in their duily 
pursuit of health, shelter, enter‘ain- 
ment and perfect raiment; just as the 
hieroglyphics in the rude walls of the 
ancient cave-dwellers spread the story 
of those amiable, pate-cracking bipeds 
before our wondering eyes. 

From the relics found for us by the 
archaeologists, at Pompeii and_ else- 
where, we realize the vogue in those 
halcyon days of the Connoisseur of 
Good Things to Eat and Drink; and 
from the advertising pages of our 
newspapers and magazines of to-day, it 
would seem as if the “reign of the 
brain” of the twentieth century meant 
also a renaissance of that ancient “reign 
of the stomach”; for are not three 
fourths of our “rear pages” now filled 
with copy in which “appetite” has been 
diligently and entici ingly written in its 
most seductive form? 

In days to come when your scientific 
grandchildren are absorbing their nutri- 
ment and stimulant through perfc rated 
cuticles, and you are hopefully salivat- 
ing your enfeebled desires by the aid 
of infinitesimally small tabloids placed 
between your toothless gums, you will 
probably refer to these as the “good 
old days,’ when taste and _ tertiary 
adornment meant life in the essence. 

Is the copy man of to-day a com- 
petent biographer and painter for this 
important task? He who runs may 
read! 

The writer of good copy to-day must 
be a confirmed optimist—must believe 
in human interest, at once lawyer and 
physician, he must analyze, prescribe; 
teach, explain; counsel, exhort; humor 
and sympathize with you, dear con- 
sumer; appeal to your sense of taste, 
touch, proportion, color and vanity. 

He gives you the essence of wisdom 
in one- syllabled words; he imparts 
thoughts to the adult in the language 
of children; he presents to your doubt 
ing fingers eighteen carat blue-white 
diamonds of knowledge, with glittering 
facets of facts, which he has labored 
prodigiously to prdduce. 

He must catch your roving glance 
and unresponsive brain with an_ inter- 
polated word of admonition which must 
not ruffle, scratch nor offend. He fires 
his Gatling of thoughts in the form of 
lines and letters and listens for the 
clang of the bull’s-eye. 

The echo of that clang, gentlemen 

(and I believe it occurs even when 
some of you don’t happen to hear it), 
will be heard by the Gibbons and 
Macaulays, of later century. 

Then Hail to the Copy Man—Scrit 
and Historian; and his able brother. 
the Illustrator of our Whims and Wants 
—silent yet potent forces in the devel 
opment of mankind 

Joun Witt VW arp. 
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The advertiser who did not 
use the OCTOBER issue of 


Hampton-Columbian 


Magazine 


missed the opportunity of 
reaching a large purchasing- 
power at a very low cost. 
Watch your calendar— 


don't miss November. 


NOVEMBER forms 
close October Ist. 








521,423 Circulation 
Four Hundred Dollars Per Page 


Columbian-Sterling Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 


Advertising Department 
66 West 35th Street, New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Two In another col- 
umn of this is- 

Conceptions sue of PRINTERS’ 
of Copy i xx FE. D. Gibbs, 


writing the 
story of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, tells how Presi- 
dent John H. Patterson and a 
full line of officers spent two days 
writing one advertisement of 250 
words. It was the message of 
the company to 1,500,000 prospec- 
tive customers, and it was held 
that nothing else they might be 
doing could possibly possess so 
much importance to the welfare 
of the company as the effective 
presentation of that message. 
We hear a great deal about the 
importance of copy, and yet, 
judged by typical facts, how much 
attention is paid to it? Compara- 
tively little. A great deal of the 
copy used by national advertisers 
is prepared in advertising agen- 
cies. Of course the concerns that 
are big rational advertisers have 
presidents, -but they are too busy 


to write copy. They have ady 
tising managers, but they are 1 
busy to write copy. They ha, 
assistant advertising manag: 
but they are too busy to wr.t 
copy. They employ advertising 
agents, but of course the prin-1- 
pals of an agency are too busy to 
write copy. An agency emplvys 
solicitors or executives who 
“handle the account,” and “deal 
with the customer,” but of course 
they are too busy to write copy. 
Every agency has a “copy depart- 
ment” and it usually has a chici. 
But he is often too busy to write 
copy. But the copy simply must 
be written, so there are copy- 
writers, and they do it. And yet, 
even copy-writers have so much 
to do that they are often too busy 
to write copy—but the magazines 
are going to press on the sth 
instant, and the copy must be 
written, so they write it whether 
they have time to do it or not. 

There are of course many ex- 
ceptions, where attention that is 
really profound and scientific is 
given to the preparation of copy. 
But the N. C. R. conception of the 
importance of the detailed word- 
ing of the ad lacks much of being 
general. 

Of course the copy, however 
produced, has to pass muster 
through a long line of critics, 
even up to the man who pays the 
bill. But the criticism is often 
incidental — between _ telephone 
calls, interruptions, dictation, in- 
terviews, noise, confusion, late en- 
gagements for luncheon, and 
hurry to catch the suburban train, 
or the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited. If it is fairly sensible copy, 
with no misspelled words, and no 
mistakes of grammar—maybe it 
gets past them all, especially if 
they all happen to be sufficiently 
preoccupied with more interesting 
matters when it is put under their 
noses. 

So much for copy! ; 

And yet it is the message of 
the advertiser to the possible pur- 
chaser—the thread upon which 
the whole proposition hangs over 
the abyss. 

Oh. well—— 

“Gee! I’ve got to catch my 
train.” 


avadTt 
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And yet Patterson and his high- 
daried officers sat for sixteen 
urs in formal meeting digging 
r the maximum efficiency of a 
o-word advertisement. And Mr. 
bbs says they got it. 
PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The essential thing to work for 
response—whether in an adver- 
ement or anything else. 








A uniform rate 
card has recent- 
ly been adopted 
by some two 
hundred British publishers. It 
gives the rate, page and column 
sives, day of publication, char- 

ter of paper, population of cities 
where published, addresses of 
London offices, name of represen- 
tative and telephone number. The 
C 
t 


Uniform 
Rate Cards 


rds are 6x4 inches. The card 
is the result of an agitation on 
part of advertising agents. 
Such a uniform rate card has 
been thought of, and talked of, 
and suggested in print, for Amer- 
ica for a long time. But, like the 
solution of many other problems, 
it is waiting for the concerted 
action of advertising agents. It 
is easy enough to see that if there 
was a prescribed form for a rate 
card adopted by the advertising 
“— it would be an easy 
atter for publishers to conform 
to such standard, and perhaps no 
a estion about them doing it 
ladly. 
hh England the initiative was 
taken by the publishers of a num- 
ber of leading papers in London, 
although the idea had been ad- 
yocated by the advertising agents. 
lt seems evident, however, that 
the advertisers and the advertis- 
ing agents, being the ones most 
affected by it, are the ones to 
decide what information a uni- 
form card shall contain. And 
even when publishers take the 
initiative it would be necessary to 
get the approval of the principal 
vertising agencies before any 
iorm that might be adopted could 
have the assurance of being satis- 
tory to them, and it may be 
S, tely assumed that in adopting a 
form rate card publishers 
uld like to feel that it con- 
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tained the information desired by 
the purchasers of their space. 

So it seems to be up to the ad- 
vertisers or the advertising agents 
to take the initiative in saying, 
formally, what kind oi uniform 
rate card they want. 








PrinTERS’ INK Says: 

Some of the most recent dis- 
coveries in advertising are’ prin- 
ciples that were discovered in 
older arts ages ago. 


On Getting This week the 


manufacturers of 
Together advertising nov- 


elties and spe- 
cialties will hold a convention. 
During the summer the billposters 
met at Asbury Park and the 
Painted Display people got togeth- 
er at Atlantic City. Within a few 
weeks the publishers of Catholic 
papers held a meeting to for- 
mulate a plan of united action. 
Recently thirty leading dailies of 
the South created a iund to ad- 
vertise their mediums as a unit 
in Printers’ INk. The same 
thing has been done successfully 
for over two years by some repre- 
sentative New England dailies. 
Six medical journals having sep- 
arate ownership are making a very 
interesting campaign under the 
name of the “Big Six.” Readers 
of Printers’ INk are familiar 
with what the “Standard Farm 
Papers” have accomplished by co- 
operation. Street cars as an ad- 
vertising medium became stand- 
ardized when the get-together 
principle was put into operation. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of all is what the magazines 
have to their credit as a result of 
putting the fraternizing idea into 
business harness and making it 
haul their burdens for them. 

On the other side of the fence, 
advertisers have had for some 
years an organization for con- 
ducting circulation investigations 
on a more thorough basis than 
would be possible for individual 
advertisers acting independently. 
The advertising managers have 
recently joined hands in an as- 


sociation which presents some 
very promising aspects. Still 
more recently the advertising 
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agents have made an attempt to 
get together after many years of 
industriously cutting each other’s 
throats. Even the solicitors, the 
special agents and the copy men 
have their clubs. 

Surely with all these evidences 
of organization at hand, there is 
no need of preaching a sermon 
on the value of co-operation. Yet 
one of the greatest fields of all— 
that of the daily newspaper—is 
suffering to-day from lack of this 
very thing. When it comes to 
collecting the news of the day, the 
dailies show that they know how 
to get together for mutual bene- 
fit. But on the one point of pro- 
moting the sale of the commodity 
upon which they depend for their 
chief source of income, it is a 
case of each for himself and devil 
take the hindmost. Some of the 
leading publishers of daily papers 
are fully awake to this deficiency. 
They realize that what the daily 
papers, as a whole, need more 
than anything else is an efficient 
promotic:: department. They have 
seen one advertising medium after 
another standardize itself and be- 
come prosperous. Back in the 
old days whenever advertising 
was mentioned, that meant news- 
paper advertising. Certain classes 
of mediums that were then re- 
garded as insignificant, if not 
actually as outlaws, are now very 
much in the public eye. The re- 
sult has been accomplished by in- 
telligent co-operation backed up by 
efficient promotion work. The 
progressive element among the 
dailies knows all this and in fact 
has grown discouraged at times in 
trying to make the other element 
see the point. 

It is a curious thing that some- 
times a man can be so close to a 
proposition that he entirely over- 
looks its most salient feature. 
Something like that seems to ex- 
ist in the newspaper business. 
Publishers of daily papers have 
witnessed innumerable instances 
of prosperity created by co-opera- 
tion and advertising. Yet, as a 
class, they don’t seem to realize 
the application to their own busi- 
ness. Fortunately this is not true 
of all, and if the progressives do 
not tire of a somewhat thankless 
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job, in the end the lump may b 


leavened. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: 
The value of an idea ts in its 
successful adaptation. 





Ads One of the fallacic 
that about the popular 
conception of adver- 

Brag  tising is that you cai 
do things in print that would be 
ludicrous if done in person. Ex 
perienced advertisers find this 
out, some of them by the jolts 
they get when they make a ba 
break, and some of them through 
instinctive good taste. But ever) 
once in a while you see a con- 
spicuous example of bad taste 
that makes you wonder how they 
can do it. All kinds reach the 
office of Printers’ INK, editions 
de luxe and “editions de punk.” 
Here comes a big green folder 
from a real estate man up north 
—we'll call him Smith because 
that isn’t his name. On the flap 
is an embossed circle that looks 
like a silver dollar. The head is 
that of Mr. Smith, and the in- 
scription reads, “In Smith We 
Trust.” 

Comment is unnecessary. But 
the principle involved is worthy 
of the thought of every adver- 
tiser. Imagine Mr. Smith going 
over to his club and _ strutting 
around with any such spirit as 
indicated by his printed matter. 
How likely would he be to build 
up prestige for himself or his 
business. 

The tendency to brag is latent 
in the human breast; and al- 
though common consent has 
largely put a curb on the individ- 
ual talking about himself as 
freely as he might instinctively 
do, when that same _ individual 
gets to writing an advertisement 
for his business. or his personal 
achievements in his business, he is 
prone to betray the uncurbed 
bragging spirit which has been 
aching for a chance to vaunt it- 
self. 

While the new conception of 
more ethical advertising is form- 
ing it would be well if the virtue 
of Modesty were given a place 
suited to its merits. 
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Life’s Logic 


‘‘Some men go backward because 
they think they can go forward when 
standing still.” 


To continue the lead, a man or 
publication cannot rest content with 
past success. In three years’ time 
LIFE has grown from 42,000 up to 
152,000, largely due to continued 
improvements in the publication. 


Effective with the first issue of 
October LIFE inaugurates another 
strong new feature. The double 
center page pictures will appear in 
colors and prove certain to add to 


the new life in LIFE. 


Advertisers who know are always 
quick to use the mediums which 
are alive and making continued 
progress. 


LIFE, the live weekly. 
Latest circulation figures from 


B. RICHARDSON, Adv. Mgr., West 31st St., No. 17, New York City 
PROVANDIE, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago, III. 
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Twice-a-month Country Life 
a Big Success 


The year ending October 1910 was the biggest year 
Country Life in America ever had up to that time—a 
total of 1,872 magazine pages or 419,328 agate lines of 
advertising was carried. 


67,172 Lines Gain 


Yet the magazine made a gain of 67,172 lines or 
300 magazine pages in the first eleven months in its 
twice-a-month form over the previous high record. This 
is pretty strong evidence that advertisers approve of the 


twice-a-month publication. 


If you will compare Country Life in America twice- 
a-month as a whole with the once-a-month publication, 
you will see why the readers endorse it. The reader 
gets almost twice as much text and much better quality 
of material, for the editors have room enough to treat 


the varied subjects of country living adequately. 


To any interested advertiser, we will be glad to send 
a bound volume of twice-a-month Country Life in 
America so you can see for yourself its vast improve- 
ment. 


Doubleday Page & Company 
Garden City and N. Y. 


Boston Cleveland Chicago 


Have you seen the Three Dimension Circulation Statement ’ 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


ADVFBTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 

Pages Lines 

- 143 3 071 


Everybody’s.... a 
- 107 24,141 


Cos nopolitan 







Sur :€tsreceees . «+ 107 24.108 
Rev ew of Rev 107 24.080 
Mc! lure’S.ecsee 104 23 452 
Mu: sey’s. 99 22,246 
American -- 80 18.132 
Scr. ner’S..ee -- 16 17,178 
Wor d’s Work. 7 15 904 
Har, er'S weeeee 68 16,358 
Century.sesoee 64 14.368 
Pacinc .ooce 62 13.916 
Col. mbian «- 58 12 992 
Ham pton’s...-.++- -- 51 11.637 
Current Literature 47 10,69 
Red Hook. 45 10,080 
Pop lafeece  yeoeves oneue ones 39 84 
Theatre (cols) nessneennceeesece 46 7.£80 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.).....-++- 41 7.783 
Over'and.ccccccee: coe -. 34 7 616 
Argosy. 33 7 532 
Ainsiee’ 33 7 504 
World To-D: 24 5 479 
National.. 29 6.698 
Pearson's. 29 6,496 
Success (col 35 6,037 
Atlantic ... 26 4.908 
American Boy (col 27 5 486 
Metropolitan 23 5,337 
All Story... 23 5 706 
Strand.. ..- 23 § 152 
Blue Book. 21 4.704 
Lippi neott's ° -- 18 4 228 
Smith's. .cccccceccccecssscssecs 18 4200 
St. Nicholas . pkeuesseeneernsede 16 3 668 
Boys’ Magazine (cols )...-..+++ 19 3 502 
Smart Set.ccccccccsccees coneee 15 3,472 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

* Vogue (COl8).ccccceeecceseesees 332 51.870 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) 141 28,212 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 134 26 800 
Good Housekeeping omen 89 19,984 





Delineator (Ccols.) .....00- 72 15 575 
Pictorial Review (cols.).....++- 74 14,800 
Designer (COlS.) .cccccccccccce - 3 14,651 
Woman's New Idea (cols.).. 72 14.418 
Ladies’ World (cols.\...eeee++2 70 14.000 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).......+ 82 13.488 
McCall's (cols.).....ccc-ccccees 93 13 003 
Woman's World (cols.)....-+. 63 11.025 
Housekeener (cols.)......--+++ 52 10,586 
Peopie’s Home Journal (cols) . 47 9 426 
Housewife (Cols,)...s.seccecoes 32 6.550 
Pvery Woman's (cols).......0. 26 4.510 

Harper's Bazar (cols)........-- 23 4,407 
2 issue 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 





GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exctusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Motor (COIS) eecccccccccccccccs O77 80.136 
WNL.» tnacenecdannaeseensase 61 58 520 
* Cou Life in America — 186 31.297 
Motor Boating (Cols.)...+.seeee 144 24 192 
MUUOE . .:neswee eoccce - 70 15.680 
Suburban Lite (cols gn 13,600 
House Beautiful (co « 12.131 
Field & Streg <c-cestecse0 - 52 11,648 
Business and Book-Keeper.... 49 10.976 
Popular Electricity.......escee 45 10,192 
House and Garden (cols) ..... 70 9,744 


If you had raised 
one of your sales- 


men's salary five 
years ago, giving 
him more pay than 
any other; 


etill higher; 


If three years ago yo raised him 
again; 


If two years ago you raised him 
once more; 





If one yeur ago you cut the others 
but again raised this man; 


And then, if this year you had 
given him a etill higher raise; -- 


Wouldn't you consider that anyone 
ought to know that that man continually 
produced the most business? 


Then -- 


When you see 
that five years ago, 
four years ago, three 
years ago, two years 
| 280, and one year ago, 
| SYSTEM has been given 
the most advertising 
by shrewd advertisers, 
and more advertising 


@ach year -- 


And when you 
see that in this year's 
September SYSTEY ad- 
vertisers have used* 261 
pages of advertising -~ 
the most ever carried 
by a standard magazine 
— don't you see right 
away that SYSTEM pro- 
duces the most business? 


*Gross amount of advertising carried 
.66 vages. 
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Agate 

Pages Lines 

Outdoor Life...sceseceseeseeee 40 9,072 
International Studio (cols) soos On 8 540 
Garden Magazine (cols)...... €0 8 425 
Outer’s Book occccccccccscccce 35 7,810 
Recreation ,cols. oo & 7,765 
Craftsman ......... 34 7,700 
Technical World.........+..-. 30 6,720 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) ..... 42 5,950 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols.) 34 5,714 
Travel (Cols.).00.cccccccccsece 30 4,326 


* 2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of Puolishers’ own advertising) 
Canadian Century (cols)....... 163 31,832 
Canadian Courier (cols) ..... eo 070 30,740 
MacLean's......... +» 107 23,968 
Canadian Magazine... - 102 22,848 
Canadian Home journal cols.) 90 17,800 
Canadian Monthly...ss.sseeees 56 12,656 
Weekly—August. 


~* 







* 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR AUGUST 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
August 1-7: Cols 
Saturday Evening Post........ 84 14,280 
Independent (pages).. em | | 11,424 
Churchman ......eeseeceessees 56 9,031 















Collier’s...+..++ 47 8,946 
Town and Country. 46 7,726 
Harper's Weekly ..... 31 6,137 
Literary Digest.......- 39 6,511 
Leslie’s.....ecessceeees 16 3,235 
Outlook (pages)..... 13 3,108 
MO rccoccccoesceseccs =o 3,080 
Christian Herald..........--.. 15 2,57 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 12 2,220 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 12 2,060 
Scientific American...... eoeeee 6 1,386 
Youth's Companion............ 5 1,100 
August 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post... ... 109 18,520 
reer Tree es 41 7,927 
Scientific American..... . 34 6,924 
Literary Digest..... 49 6,896 
Town and Country. 33 5 552 
Leslie’s..ceccceceees 22 4,547 
Life .ccccccccccces 28 3,829 
Outlook (pages)...... - 16 3,752 
Churchman 2... cccccccescees oo 18 2,925 
Harpers Weekly 2.00 <0sc0s0 12 2,437 
Christian Herald.............. 14 2,380 
Independent (pages).....-. -.. 10 2,240 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 11 1,900 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 9 1,697 
Youth’s Companion..... ...... 3 600 


August 16-21: 
Saturday Evening Post.. ..... 76 12,976 










Town and Country............ 40 6,789 
COTM er Bo ccvcccccccccccs...--0¢ Bl 5,940 
Literary Digest. ; 40 5,700 
Life secccccce 3l 4.460 
Churchman .. 20 3,274 
Outlook (pages). ceocccccceccess 14 3,192 
LABES'S cccecccccccccccscccsces 15 3,070 
Independent (pages) ...... lu 2,240 
Associated Sunday Magarin-s. il 2,146 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 11 1,940 
Christian Herald.........----- 10 1,754 
Harper's Weekly . ° ee 7 1,491 
Scientific American. csoose 6 1,246 
Youth's Companion............ 4 880 


August 22-28: 








Outlook (pages).....esseseceee 80 18,032 
Saturday Evening Post........ 105 17,850 
Collier’s..... a 8,996 
Literary Dig eee 60 8,610 
Town and Count Foose-coceses BF 5,800 
EBBe ces . see cenovesones seecese 31 4,445 
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Leslie'’S.cccsccccscscecscescvees 19 
Christian Herald.... .... 
Churchman .....ccesese. seoee 20 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 15 
Harper's Weekly ....sesesseee 13 
Scientific American 
Independent (pages) . 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 11 
Youth's Companion.......+.... 8 








August 29-31: 
Life..cccoces 







Leshie’s .cccce eee 18 
Youth’ s Companion... eocee - i7 
Independent (pages)....-+-.+-- 10 
Christian Herald...essseeeeees 13 


Totals for August : 
Saturday Evening Post....... 
Collier’s..cccce.ccccceees sph. sie 
Outlook «+... 
Literary Digest.......esccece- 
‘Town and Country....... ° 

* Independent ...... 









* Christian Herald.....+.++.+++- 
Harper’s Weekly ..... «+. -- 
Scientific American,.........- 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 

* Youth’s Companion.........-.. 

* 5 Issues 































Lines 
3,920 
3,797 
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4,264 
3,800 
3,400 
2,390 
2,294 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Agate 


Pages Lines 








Motor (COls.)......02c0+-00- eee 417 
SySteM.ceesecccee covcesreee 261 
Vogue (COIS.).cces.cres sovce 332 
Everybody’s...0.0 sseeseeeee- 143 


. 


yt lg cel 


Country Life in America (co's) 186 
Woman’s Home Com (cols.).. 141 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols).. 134 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 144 
Cosmopolitan... 





ll Review of Reviews.. 107 
12 MacLean’s .cccccccccscccccees 107 
13 McClure’s..cccccccess cove--- Ot 
14. Canadian Magazine ....... .. 102 





15. Munsey’s..ccccsoscsecsersecee 99 
16 Good Housekeeping Magazi..e re 89 






17 American....cccsssecesss os 80 
18, Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 90 
19. Scribner’s...... cove 16 
20. World’s Work. ae | | 
21. Outing... ccccccce ecccee 70 
22. Delineator (cols.). coocee 12 
SB. Tarper’s cccccvsceses ecg cn, ae 
24. Pictorial Review (cols. secceee 74 


25. Designer (cols.)... .es.e00-++ 13 


*2 issues. 





GRIPSACK MOTION PIC! 


FOR SELLING MACHINE 


A Western company is mat 
irg a motion picture machine of 
fitting into a salesman’s travelin 
which it is claimed is a valuabl: 
selling machinery. In addition 
abling the salesman to enter 
pect’s office and give a demo 
of the machine in operation, t 
may be shipped to prospectiv: 
when it may not be necessary 
the entire machine. 





80,136 
58 520 
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Why Cosmopolitan? 





Magazine against Magazine there 
is not a standard size magazine in 
the world printing and selling as 
many copies as is the COSMO- 
POLITAN. 


Copy for Copy printed there is not 
a woman’s publication to-day that 
is read by as many women readers 
as is COSMOPOLITAN. 


Dollar for Dollar spent in any 
publication will show that COS- 
MOPOLITAN gives you more 
advertising service than you can 
buy in any publication now pub- 


lished. 


M 


ADV MGR., COSMOPOLITAN, 
381 FOURTH AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


~ 


Rate $500 a Page 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” 





1911. 1910. 
eg ee eee 32,071 29,680 
err ee re 23,452 26,670 
Review of Reviews............. 24,080 25,984 
SS erry rrr 24,104 19,152 
OS rer er rr ree 22,246 20,804 
AORUEED. 5. 6 vn bso 000 4 00a ves 24,141 21,168 
TE. GFR ed Ae dé doa S Seb kas 17,178 22,574 
oe Seer rere rere 15,904 18,886 
SD. Gisectecadee en ewnwans 18,132 18,277 
SE Gch oe asin ss sen bis ba 15,358 16,730 
SSE errr ee 13,916 19,763 
EEA UP rr ore er 14,368 15,456 
SRG ne, ea ene 11,637 22,456 
RU NINE ic 'c'sc's-suSweows a5 7,783 12,188 
Seer rere .. 10,080 
PEER cudceco cbs baees cies eawas 6,037 
See ee ee port 7,532 
DEALS shasianssacsbonen obs es 7,880 
IS ee arene rae ry 6,496 
eee ore terre re 7,504 
DEIR: ob sos 6 backs ews oan 5,337 
ND ie hei bso os eo Wis A Boe 5,908 6,048 
CLL Gueil<eu sis oa sha een erie 5,152 4,452 
eee eee 5,486 5,147 
ED a i by Ww Se ee Bo ob bw 5,306 4,862 
SINE ibis wiv oie Ss wae nik we 4,228 4,760 
SN IE o.oo gd bs vb ee as 4,704 4,032 
Oe ree 4,200 3,024 
eS SS ee eee 3,668 3,192 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


of ee ee errr err 51,870 49,764 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 26,800 42,800 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 28,212 28,175 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 19,984 21,224 
PEO ee 15,575 20,200 
SN ee ers su ws ase Kee we 14,651 16,550 
Womans Dew Tde2....2..%s.000 14,418 16,510 
Le, | eer 14,000 14,940 
POCEOTERS TROGIEW oo. 50 cssccccccee 14,800 13,400 
ee || a 13,888 12,950 
RIESE baa shihsss:os o6esexw soa 13,003 13,460 
REE ct cbc ees wasps nie® 10,586 11,850 
PRION, HEREIN is ss cud sow eauwws 4,407 9,200 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 


1909. 


43,667 
38 400 
27,545 
20,091 
24,690 
22,000 
22,000 
14,853 
14,888 
14,194 
13,095 
12,240 
9,289 









O|l 


Foi 

Year 

1908. Total 
26,208 125,91 
24,346 102,02 
24,122 97,92 
23,618 90,39; 
21,826 87,83 
16,891 83,854 
14,448 73,852 
13,188 70,154 
14,826 68,59 
15,785 62,917 
13,710 62,837 


46,471 
27,000 
18,316 
16,674 
12,236 
8,036 
7,994 
11,725 
10,878 
8,568 
9,486 
10,659 
7,280 





CLASS ADVERTISING 


NL aia skahe a wreaks Posn ees > 80,136 72,296 54,936 
Err ee ree 58,520 56,756 56,320 
*Country Life in Amer‘ca...... 31,297 25,806 29,240 
Se errs 13,600 14,645 13,015 
[ee et eee 15,680 14,182 7,774 
Field and Stream... .....scccscs 11,648 10,640 10,752 
RR I ERE arenes 8,425 9,528 10,736 
ene 12,131 6,091 7,798 
International Studio............ 8.540 11,305 9,740 
pe a | 6,720 6,356 9,450 
American Homes and Gardens... 5.714 5,308 7,422 
DEE  switecosksekedaeuxee 7,765 8,590 4,076 
AUGUST WEEKLIES 

Saturday Evening Pos‘.......... 63,636 69,740 56,964 
LSS ter teen te te eae 28,084 32,018 35,078 
Cg ea rere eer 31,809 32,770 31,390 
SN BRNO 650.060 505000-000% 26,717 22,370 20,019 
SRE: BUG hanes oeredesaeseseres 20,078 16,710 14,158 

i EE eT ane 1,026,582 1,069,746 1,047,924 


*Two issues. 


34,692 242,060 
53,116 224.712 
22,316 d 
9,460 





31,262 = 221,602 
24,073 119.253 
23,023 118,992 
11,847 80.953 
11,473 62.419 


806,149 3,950,101 
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30% INCREASE 


is the record made by Sunset’s circulation 
department in net paid for circulation, as 
compared with the same period in 1910. 

Sunset is planning to further improve the 
contents of the magazine by adding still an- 
other article, illustrated in four colors, to pic- 
ture and describe attractive automobile tours 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Sunset is also planning a $50,000 advertis- 
ing campaign to let magazine readers know of 
the big new features planned for 1912, which 
will make it one of the highest class publica- 
tions in the country, and the best value. 

Glen Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., under 
date of Aug. 8th, 1911, write: 


“We are very sorry that we did not use 
more insertions in Sunset last Spring, as it 
paid us splendidly. We have forwarded copy 
to our agency te appear in Sunset during our 
Fall selling months.” 


And again on Sept. 5th, 1911, say: 


“We have received so many requests from 
our 5-inch adv. in the September issue of 
Sunset that we have instructed our agents, 
Messrs. Dauchy & Co. to order a_half-page 
for October.” 


Sunset is the magazine of the Pacific, and 
of all the Far West. It has more circulation in 
the Pacific Coast country than any other 
monthly magazine, and 50 per cent. more than 
any other published west of Chicago. 


Note Sunset’s Position and Gain in Printers’ Ink Tables 


EASTERN OFFICES 


Ny a oacke cacancusee 37 E. 28th St. W. A. Wilson, Manager 
: (73 W. Jackson Blvd. L. L. McCormick, Manager 
Chicago...... 714 W. Washington St. 8S. 0. Ralston, Representative 


HOME OFFICE 


Sunset Building, San Francisco, W. Woodhead, Business Mgr. 























Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














Right to Maintain Retail Price on 
Sanatogen.—A case that is now to 
come before the United States Su- 
preme Court bids fair to rival the Dr. 
Miles price-maintenance case in its im- 
portance to national advertisers. 

Action was taken by_the advertiser 
against a Washington, D. C., druggist 
on the charge that he cut the retail 
price without the right to do so. The 
contention of the druggist—the usual 
one—was that when once the goods 
were in his possession by purchase he 
could regard them as his property and 
sell at whatsoever price he chose. He 
was upheld in his contention by the 
District Supreme Cotrt. 

It is. stated that the Sanatogen case 
is somewhat different from the Dr. 
Miles case. It will be recalled that the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
in the Dr. Miles case that the retailer 
was within his rights in selling at a 
cut price despite the fact that a con- 
tract existed with the advertiser, nam- 
ing a specific. minimum figure for the 
retailer. 

In the present case, however, the 
commodity is said to be a genuinely 
patented article and will stand in the 
same light as a patented invention, such 
as a machine. Patent attorneys ex- 
press the opinion that it is likely that 
the Supreme Court opinion will favor 
the advertiser. 

Constitutionality of the New York 
*‘Photograph Act.’’—In 1903 the state 
ef New York passed a statute, making 
it a misdemeanor for one to use the 
name, portrait or picture of any living 
person for advertising purposes with- 
out the written consent of such per- 
son. The constitutionality of the act 
has been passed upon recently in the 
case of Aida T. Rhodes vs. Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company. 

The Trial Term of the Supreme 
Court of Kings County had decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, awarded dam- 
ages and issued an injunction. The 
judgment had been affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals of New York, and 
the object of the appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was to show 
that the statute in question took prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, who delivered 
the decision, said: 

“The case comes here on the single 
question of the constitutionality of the 
act (the New York statute). It is 
argued that, as before the statute a 
person could not prevent the use of 
her photograph by one who took and 
owned it, to deny that use now is to 
deprive the owner of his property with- 
out due process of law. 

The Court of Appeals heid that the 
statute applied to oniy those photo- 
gtaphs taken after it went into effect, 
as was the photograph of the plaintiff 
that the defendant used. The property 


‘was brought into existence under a law 
that limited the uses to be made of it, 
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and if otherwise there could have bec: 
any question, in such a case there is not 
Some comment was made in argume:it 
on the distinction between photograp s 
taken before and after the date 


1903, as inconsistent with the 14 
Amendment. But the 14th Amendme 
does not forbid statutes and statut< 
changes to have a beginning, and t! 
to discriminate between the rights 
an earlier and a later time.” 

The judgment was affirmed. 


Use the 


Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Dailies. of 
Rochester) 


exclusively in your Fall and Winter 
Advertising Campaign. 


The German field in Rochester is get- 
ting more important every day. The 
“Daily Abendpost” is a welcome daily 
visitor in thousands of German homes 
in Rochester and surrounding towns. 
It is eagerly read by these Tesivabie, 
well-to-do American citizens, who buy 
liberally and have the money with 
which to pay. Advertisements receive 
most careful attention by German 
readers, 


60,000 Germans 
in Rochester 


HOWARD C. STORY 


Foreign Advertising Representative. 





A Money Saving 
Opportunity 

Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 
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MUCH “HUMAN INTEREST” accounts of an imaginary funeral to 


IN HIS ADVERTISING be published, and finally invited the 
c ' public to attend an administrator’s 


Sale. 
)\ginal merchandising and advertis While the store was crowded with 
leas are said to have got a Tacoma patrons it was raided by the police, 
r) Manager into trouble. He ad the manager was arrested and the place 
tsed the sale of the store to what was then ordered closed. 
arged to be a fictitious person, is alleged by the prosecuting at- 
nced the new owner’s death, y that the actual owner of the 
crepe on the store doors, caused ore is a wealthy Seattle resident. 





WELL I GUESS -- YES. 


¢ They are made of good steel and will cut into anything 
except a dividend. 


@ A good Pocket Knife with your “ad” judiciously distributed 


does not cost a fortune and will cut its way into the heart of anyone 


@ We make: good Focket Knives and can also furnish the 


rman 
imported. , 


OUR FIRST NAME IS ORIGINALITY 
AND ALSO STANDS FOR QUALITY. 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


GEO. G. GREENBURG, Pres. 


Mastercrafters of Metal Novelties 





hate. 
he famous trade mark 
7 ROGERS BROS.”’ guaran- 


fees the heaviest triple plate. 


a A 





Catalogue ‘*P”' 
shows all designs 
MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO. 
(Internationa; Silver Co., Sacees<or) 
Meriwen, Conn 
Ncw voRY. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














EXTENSION 


The best Home _ Catholic 
Monthly Magazine published— 
represents the faith and _ be- 
lief of 


14,000,000 


people in the United States. 


CIRCULATION 


over 100,000 and increasing fast. 
Besides the up-to-date, alive, 
thrifty homes 


EXTENSION 


Reaches al] the United States 
Catholic 


INSTITUTIONS 


An announcement in EXTEN- 
SION is confined to a strictly 
interested clientele—so every 
copy reaches many prospective 
buyers. 
Sample Copy and Rates 
on Request. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 
624-632 S. Sherman Street, 
CHICAGO 














COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


Six modern Linotypes, a 
Goss 24-page press in good 
condition, a two-table stero- 
typing outfit, and an abun- 
dant supply of ad type, 
galleys, tables, reporters’ 
desks, etc. Subject to pri- 
vate sale at very advanta- 
geous terms up to Sept. 28. 
Otherwise sold that day at 
public sale. 














Charles P. Outhwaite, Receiver 
The Columbus News 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ENGLISH COMMENT ON BOs ON 
CONVENTION 


The Standard, of of London, Eng.. in 
its issue of August 28, prints a ‘ong 
commentary on the A. A. C. A. con- 
vention at Boston. It predicts tha the 
propaganda for greater truthfulne-s in 
advertising will spread to England and 
the Continent. 


One of the returning English dele 
gates is quoted as saying that was 
the “most amazing gathering” he had 
ever seen, so representative and sp:rited 
was it. He enlarged upon the faci that 
truth in advertising was the kerne| of 


each address and discussion. 

The Standard then proceeds to com 
ment interestingly as follows: 

“From other sources it was learned 
that in the United States the principles 
of advertising have been evolved not 
only into a science but a profession. In 
nearly every city and centre advertising 
clubs have been organized, with the 
primal object in view of crystallising 
publicity into what is now known as ‘the 
great modern science,’ with the active 
co-operation in every case of the local 
chamber of commerce. And these clubs 


are all units in the powerful Association 
of Advertising Clubs of America. 
“Education committees have been 
formed in every section, which send out 
‘missionaries’ to enlist recruits, organise 
new clubs where necessary, and spread 
the glad tidings of profitable advertising, 


generally. During the convention the 
retiring president, Mr. S. C. Dobbs, of 
Atlanta, said that he had travelled 20,- 
000 miles in the past two years on these 
missionary journeys. 

“Up to the present time Great Britain 
has not shown anything like such ac- 
tivity and organised effort in the field 
of advertising as they have done in 
America. There are not more than 
three associations connected with this 
branch of enterprise in London with any 
real influence, and the most imp ortant 
of these—the Thirty Ciub—is still too 
young to show a conspicuous recé ord of 
achievements. It has, however, already 
inaugurated more than one reform in 
the craft, so far as England is con- 
cerned, besides introducing a few new 
ideas. The inspiration received by the 
twenty English delegates to the Boston 
Convention will undoubtedly give < 
impetus to the movement here, es; 
as the British organisations are now 





be regularly affiliated with the American 
National ‘Association of Advertising 
Clubs. This means a constant exchange 
of literature and ideas on the subject 
of advertising. The results are certain 
to be widespread and profitable to all 


concerned.” 
—_+o+—____ 


Charles H. Barnard, for the 
five years associated with Ba: 


_- 


Branham, announces that he will, after 
September 1, conduct an advertising 
service at 387 East Twenty eighth 
street, New York City. 

The Gazette, of Billings, Mont., has 
been elected to membersh'p in_ the 
American Newspaper Publishicrs’ AS 


sociation 
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FORMS SPECIAL AGENCY 


R. Keator, assistant to Payne & 


ng, in the Chicago office, on Sep- 


er 1, embarked in the special ad- 
business for himself. 
Keator has been with the above 
cialists” for the past three years, 
previous to that time was ass‘stant 


rtismg manager for the Chicago 
une. He came to the Tribune 
the Chicago Journal, where he 


been on the advertising staff for 

t seven years. 

is the intention of Mr. Keator to 

on a number of leading publica- 
He has been apponted Western 

sentative of the Washington Her- 


and will be located in the Mar- 

Building, Chicago. 
os 

’ IDEA IN TEACHING ADVER- 
TISING 

sas City is to have a school of 

ising operating upon somewhat 

al lines. The head of an adver- 

agency there will conduct the 


, but no textbooks will be used. 
nts, it is said, will have the op- 





i of operating in connection 
-counts of the advertising agency. 
advertising campaigns of the 
will be studied and the features 
mde them successful made plain 
students. 
ng with this strictly practical in- 
n in merchandising will be given 
g in the knowledge of type, etc. 


a te 


BOICE AND H. W. DICKIN- 
MAKE NEW CONNECTIONS 


ard W. Dickinson, who has been 
England manager of Good House- 
zg for five years, has resigned, to 
the George Batten Company in 
ew England field. 
place as New England manager 
od Housekeeping will be taken 
ber by Robert A. Boice, for- 
advertising manager of the 
an Magazine, and, after its pur- 
by the Crowell Publishing Com- 
its Eastern manager. His suc- 
V the American has not yet 
announced. 
———+o7r—_—_ — 


STON P. P. A. AT DINNER 





1 


P'lgrim Publicity Association of 
held a special meeting and din- 
nber 7, at the Boston City 
e chairmen of all convention 
made full reports on 
past year, and the results 
convention. The Pilgrim Pub- 
\ssociation quintette and Glee 
ng convention songs and the 
was one of jubilation over the 
of the A. A. C. of A. conven- 
i the previous month. 

~ 0 


















. Nash, advertising manager of 
ndard Sanitary Manufacturing 
of Pittsburg, is conducting 

k of the student’s advertising 
1 the Y. M. C. A. in his city. 


the | 
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Gain Upon Gain 


In August, 1911, The Chicago 
Record-Herald added another 
month to its consistent record 
of progress, gaining 81 columns 
of advertising over August, 
1910, while every other morn- 
ing paper in Chicago showed a 
substantial loss. The actual fig- 
ures are as follows: 

The Record-Herald 

Columns Gain 81 

The Tribune......Loss 261 

The Inter Ocean..Loss 64 

The Examiner.....Loss 125 








Comparing eight months of 
1911 with the corresponding 
period of 1910, The Record- 


Herald has gained 1512 columns 
—more than double the gain of 
all the other Chicago morning 
parers combined. 

These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an in- 
dependent audit company. 








THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 
710 Times Building 











Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


| Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











A copy man who prepares a 
great many strong circulars on a 
good variety of subjects was 
asked how he managed to get so 
much valuable material together. 

“There is no secret about it,” 
he replied; and he showed the 
inquirer a file of big envelopes 
full of clippings, exhibits, etc. 
One envelope would be marked 
“Electricity,” another “Real Es- 
tate,” etc. When he got ready to 
work up a circular he had an 
abundance of matter to guide him. 
He often got permission to repro- 
duce page exhibits of copyrighted 
matter that strongly supported 
the original arguments he wrote. 
Fortunately, he knew in advance 
a number of subjects that he 
would have to write up, and he 
was thus able to save much mat- 
ter that fitted particularly into his 
needs. 

There are several advertising 
agencies that follow this plan, and 
maintain extensive files of adver- 
tisements, circulars, clippings, etc. 

* * * 

Doesn’t it give you a queer feel- 
ing when you point out some use- 
less or outlandish feature of an 
advertisement, and the man who 
prepared the advertisement comes 
back at you with, “But don’t you 
think that very feature will make 
it draw attention?” Maybe, but 
will that attention be favorable? 
—that’s the question. “It’s differ- 
ent” has become a tiresome ex- 
pression in advertising circles. 
Your advertising matter can be 
different and be worse than the 
common run of copy; the only 
kind of “different” copy worth 
working for is the kind that is 
different because it is better. 

“How am I going to draw at- 
tention if I cut out illustration?” 
asked some one when a well- 
known copy man was giving a 
talk. “Get a strong idea for your 
opening.” was the reply. That’s 
the trouble with a great many ad- 


vertisements; they lack a stroig 

idea to catch and hold the rea -r 

for a reading of the details. [f 

you have a good interest-drawirig 

idea, you will have all the “dj 

fereut look” you are looking { r. 
* * * 

Any one who is on the mailing 
list of the English Woolen Mis 
Company will receive some un- 
usually good examples of long- 
range salesmanship. The follow- 
ing is a recent letter sent out by 
this concern to patrons that have 
not placed an order for some 
time. On the face of the letter 
were pasted three samples of 
suitings at different prices. 


y 


“M. R. Hale gave us a nice order 
almost two years ago. He has not 
ordered since, and I am inclined to 
think that he was dissatisfied. What 
special inducement can we offer him?” 

“HARTMAN.” 





My Dear Srr: You have not bought 
of us for two years. Imogine my sur- 
prise, chagrin, and anxiety, when Mr. 
Hartman, my Scranton marager, sent 
in the above note. I have written you 
on several occasions, and supposed, of 
course, that we were making your 
clothes right along. 

Mr. Hartman suggested you were 
dissatisfied. 

If so, you have never told me, al- 
though when writing, I have never 
failed to offer to make good anything 
that may have gone wrong in the past. 

I want to do something special for 
you. I want to make amends for the 
dissatisfaction I am sure you experi- 
enced. I want to give you an extra 
pair of trousers worth $2 or $3 more 
than we give the general public. 

Our Semi-Annual Free Trouser Of- 
fer is here: Everybody receives free 
Pants, but not the kind you are going 
to get, for I have gone over our $7 
Pantings, and picked out a nice as- 
sortment, and sent Mr. Hartman for 
you to choose from. Please bring this 
letter with you when you come. 

There is no reason on earth why we 
cannot please you. 

Our business has trebled since you 
bought, and the quality of our fitting 
and tviloring has advanced 100 per 
cent. For $15 and $20 we are turning 
out the highest degree of Gentlemen’s 
Merchant Tailoring. You should be 
our steady customer, and allow us to 
Save you money. : 

I have cut off some samples to give 
you an idea of our different «ality 
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Su tings. The blue sample represents 
ou. $15 quality, with which I will give 
y an extra pair of the $7 Trousers, 
f $22.50 worth of actual Merchant 
Ta oring for $15. The gray is $17.50, 
e 

$ 


. $7 Trousers free; and the brown 

extra $7 Trousers included. 

would be very much pleased to 
he from you. 

Very truly yours, W. O. Kin 

Pres., English Woolen Mills Co. 


* * * 


» you believe in the associa- 
tio. of ideas? Recently an ad- 
ver iser in Printers’ INK stated 
pla nly that he wanted articles on 
sal smanship experiences, and he 
evi: mentioned the lines that he 

ed the articles to deal with. 
Readers of Printers’ INK are 
evidently so accustomed to re- 
gariing the magazine as dealing 


wit) advertising matters that 
fully one-third of those who re- 
plied offered their services as 
writers of advertisements. 

* * * 


Don’t be in too big a hurry to 
change jobs. The advertising 


world is already full of floaters. 
\ man that the Schoolmaster 
knows—almost a newcomer in the 


advertising field—has connected 
himself at a good salary with a 
big firm whose name gives con- 
siderable prestige. The fact that 
this man’s copy must suit several 
people is nagging and sometimes 
exasperating, and he wants to 
pull up stakes after being in the 
job six months. If conditions are 
bearable, he will probably make 
a mistake if he changes before 
staying eighteen months or two 
years. By that time things may 
smooth out a little. and if they 
don’t, he will have experience 
and prestige that will be worth 
something. Too many changes 
don’t argue well when a man is 
seeking a new connection. And, 
by the way, it’s a good thing to 
remember that there are things 
in every job that try a man’s pa- 
tience and develop self-control. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster has crossed 
a number of sentences and phrases 
lately in current writings that 
seem to contain good lessons for 
the writer of advertising copy. 
Just read these, from a quickly 








The Aeroplane and the Ox-cart 


Both get there — but not on the same day. 

If prompt, speedy delivery of illustrations 
and engravings means anything to you, send 
your orders to Barnes-Crosby Company, the 
largest and best equipped illustrating and en- 
gtaving establishment in America. You will 
get what you want—when you want it. The 
house stands back of every promise. 


Commercial photographs, illustrations, designs, 
halftones, zinc etchings, wood cuts, electrotypes, 


-—~} photogravures, two, three and four color process 
> 4 





and zinc color plates. 


Day and Night Service 
Barnes - Crosby Company 


E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 

Complete Manufacturing Engraving Plants: — 
: Madison & Franklin Streets, Chicago 
to EN lith & Locust Streets, 


Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities 


St. Louis 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade.¢ It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 
hee 


a 
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Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 
Write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 

701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 


















How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
ToCODY 


$400,000 in One Year 


ET me send you FREE booklet 

containing stories ‘How Boy’s 
Letters Pulled $400.000 in Que 
Year” and ‘How GirlStenographer 
Learned to Manage $100,000-a-year 
Business’? with fall information 
about my Courses forOffice Workers 
on Sales Letter Writing, Office 
Salesmanshin, Advertising, How 


to Systematize au Office, etc. 


SHERWIN CODY, 1428 Seenvity Building, Chicarc 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 








| 
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written newspaper report: “She 
is just a little bundle of aniral- 
ism. Her general features are 
pretty, but her eyes are hard; and 
her mouth has too much sensu- 
ousness and the cynical smile of 
a woman who has seen and scen 
much.” And here’ is another from 
the letter of a nervous, soul- 
racked woman: “The doctor said 
I should stay there two months, 
but the days were too long.” She 
did not have to say more; we can 
see what she meant. And then 
there was a correspondent who, 
with a little satire, wrote “because 
of your ignorance.” What an ugly 
word, he said to himself after 
writing ignorance, and he changed 
the wording to “because of your 
lack of information.” How dif- 
ferent! 

If you are a copy-writer, don't 
let anyone disturb your belief in 
the importance of the right kind 
of expression. It’s worth while 
to strive hard and long to get 
words that paint just the right 
color, that strike the responsive 
chords and make the reader think 
out things that you haven’t space 
to describe fully and that you 
probably couldn’t describe fully 
anyhow. A_ handful of words 
have great suggestive power if 
you can only lay hold on the 
right words. 


oe 


TO ADVERTISE ORANGES 





According to General Manager B. A. 
Woodford, of the Los Angeles office 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, $150,000 will be spent the com- 
ing season in_ advertising Sunkist 
oranges in the United States and Can- 
ada. Their advertising in the past 
two years has been extremely satisfac- 
tory and has been carried on in news- 
papers in the Middle West and Canada. 


a ee 
BASEBALL AND ADVERTISING 





There was a game of baseball be 
tween the Cleveland Advertising Club 
and the Detroit Adcraft Club, at De 
troit, September 2. Score 11 to 3 in 
favor of Cleveland. The winning team 
were guests of the club at a luncheon 
the following Friday. A return game 
is —_——a, for September 16, at Cleve 
land. 

(ot) 


The Detroit Free Press has aj inted 
Verree & Conklin, of New Yor! 
Chicago its foreign representatives. 
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| Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
ine for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
8 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





T WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

{ACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
erst ighout the country and is the only one 
clea g the stencil immediately after the im- 
pr made. We also call attention to our new 
flat en typewriter. We manufacture stencils 


to nt makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Add ing gone at low rates. Write for prices 


and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
+ CO, Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Abbett FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
reneral Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 





ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 
i! West Indi 
In Cuba ix: West Indies 
THE 


Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill, Corr. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Ti APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
tects, builders, managers. Interests 





ther ' Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago 

TH rEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
te, NC. ,covers the South thoroughly, and 

rea the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
DIAM 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
OND journal. Write ior rates. 





T rculation of the New York World, 

edition, exceeds that of any other 
' newspaper in America by more than 
150,00 copies per day. 





BUSINESS LETTERS 





sy (gepoeeg sales letters alone won't pull the orders 
in your direction. You need a logical well- 
rounded sales plan upon which to build your 
little paper salesman—a scientific merchandis- 
ing plan I do such work and letters for big 
men. Write me. F.C. CUDDIHY, “Rezuitz,” 
1320 La Saile Avenue, Chicago 














DVERTISING things attractive, original 
and pertinent. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 
Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COIN CARDS 





° ° 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are atl ready to be printed as 
svon as we receive your copy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP COIN 
CARDS. You inciose a return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards 
the best— WINTHROP COIN CARDS—of 
course. Will carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventycents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name and 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 





IR Sal.E—Part of the late equipment of The 

Okiahoma City Pointer: Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equinment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs hike asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc. Wiil be sold at reasonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING SOLICI fOR—Experienced 

young sol citor wented by Wes ern da ly 
newspaper, city of 100,000. Good salary to start 
and advancement for one capable and indus 
trious. Give details in first letter Address 
« DAILY," care Printers’ Ink 


OSITIONS OPEN in all | departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free ‘Yerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWS!APER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass 


A Young or Middle Age Man 


who has :ood address, who is ambitious and 
full of energy, to solicit for prominent photo 
engraving piant of Boston. Liberal commission 
wth suitable drawing account. If you want to 
make good and are willing 10 work to do it, 
here’syourchance. Address ** BOSTON,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 











WEI.L known publishing house, issuing 

several leadirg weekly and monthly pub- 
lications and operating its own pri:ting plant, 
desires the services of the best man available in 
the country to take an executive position in 
charge of the printing plant as well as in con- 
nection with the business department of the 
publication end of the business. No better 
proposition than this in America 1s available for 
the right party. Give age and experience in full. 
Address *“*PRINTING,” care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of abil- 

ity who seek positions as ad writers 
and ad managers should use the classi- 
fied columns of Printers’ Ink, the 
business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New 
York. Such advertisements will be in- 
serted at 20 cents a line, six words to 
the line. Printers’ Ink is the best 
school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United 
States. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 










YOUR 1912 CALENDAR 


re) Vy will be welcomed with open arms 
— if it has a fine big actual photo 
onit. Let us quote prices 


A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED AN EDITOR? 


The for.ner managing editor of a large national 
weekly desires :o confer with a publisher having 
a responsible editorial position to fll. Address 

**T. X.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 
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INK 


DVERTISING MAN, 38 years of age, « ven 
for engagement with live man’s store, F st, 
A practical store man, began as stock y, 
rose rapidly, now doing big things, but nt 
bigger to ao. Results proof of ability ‘ 


erences Al. Address, “‘G. M. J.,"" care of 


Printers’ Ink. 





F! FTEEN YEARS experience in advertis:»g, 
selling and printing; good correspon 
clean, successful record; thirty-one years of 
lf you are a manufacturer and desire suc a 
man in charge of your advertising (or ad er 
tising and sales) let us get together., Wo id 
also consider an agency connection. Address 
“LAUREL,” care of Printers’ Ink 





A DVERTISING MAN of ability sud 

hard worker, over 10 years’ ex). 
rience in the morning field, desi:ces 
position Advertising Mannger M., or E. 
paper in city of over 100,000. Best 
of references. Employed at present, 
Correspondence solicited. Address 
* HETH,” care Printers’ Ink. 





RINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Man 

with exceptional experience desires change 
long experience as printer, foreman, supern- 
tendent and manager. 35yearsof age. Good ex- 
ecutive and organizer. Familiar with paperstock, 
Experiencedestimator. Successful salesman. De- 
sires more particularly position as mechanical 
superintendent. Prefer medium size city in South 
or Middle West. If you are looking for high 
grade result getter write ‘““SUPERINTEND-. 
ENT,” care Renae’ Ink.”’ 





ADVERTISERS 


There's a young man who's had six years of 
successful experience in most branches of ad 
vertising. He's got honesty, sobriety, resource- 
fulness, perseverance, a mine of creative ability 
and an exceptional education. He's in the ad- 
vertising business because he thoroughly be- 
lieves in it and loves his work. He's got an 
excellent position now, but he’s got the wander- 
lust for one in which all cf his talent can be 
exercised in helping Somebody else realize bona 
fide results. He's not cheap any more than an) 
other good investment is; however, why not 
drop a card and find out all about him? Ad- 
dress * EXCEPTIONAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUKEAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject In 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 











PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





ILL consider representation of tir.’ class 
trade journal on commission basis © |. 5. 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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/ROLL OF HONOR, 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
orone year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 








PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 





to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19°0, 
6.5 est advertising medium in Alabama 
M:otgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1 18,310 dy; 23.194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
! ind Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 


f ther Montgomery newspaper. 
COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
cit lvaily average, July ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1gi!, 26,822, 
CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fourmai, evening. Actual average 
for 2, 1,729; average for 1010, 7,801 

Meriden, Morning Recora & Kepudlican. 
Da iver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Aveming Register, daily. Aver. for 
lolu Sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday , 14,763, sc. 

New London, Vay,ev g Av.'10, 6,892. 15t3 mos 
‘11, 7,049: double all other local paperscon:bin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910, 17, 267. Paper non-returnabie. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circuiation 
«.> 3627. Carries half page of wants 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A.A 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Dail, aver, Ist 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (OO). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 13,701; Dec., 
‘10, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago 


ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
toto, Sunday 624,607, Dany 
210 657, net paid. The Daiis 
Examiner's wonderful growth 

circulation and advertising 

need ali the three Chicago 
ipers to cut their price to 

e cent. 

Yne Sunday Examiner 

Ei.LS more newspapers 

ery Sunday than all the 

ner Chicago Sunday news 
avers PRIN 
22> The absolute correctness 
the latest circulation rat 
accorded the Chicago 

vaminer iS guaranteed p\ 

Printers’ Ink Publishing 
npany, who will pay one 

ired dollars to the first 
erson who will successfully 
ntrovert its accuracy 
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Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 5,154 

Joliet, Heraia, evening and Sundav morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1011, 8,220 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1010, 
21,143 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye, aaiiv 
9,404 ‘All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register & Leader (av '10). 35,663. 
Evening 7 ridune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766 —35% larger than any 
other lowa paper, Supreme in want ad held 
Dubuque, /:mes-Fournai,morn andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9, 022. pun. 11,426 
Washington, Ave. Fournar Oniv dav in 

county. 1.913 sunscripers. A!l good peopie. 
Waterloo, Evenimg Courter, s3rd year; net av 
June, "10-July,'11, 7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


Average IgIo, 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Heraid. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courter Journal 
daily, 22.204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


Average I9!0, 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmai, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commerctai. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of Ig1o, are 5,847. 

Portland. Evening Express. Averagetor toto, 
daily 16,936 Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. laily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, .\ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 823,405. For August, 
1o1!, 74,565, 
lhe absoiute correctness of the 
5 GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Hoston's 


teatable paper. |.argest amount oO! week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation 


Jaily (2 cents a copy 
1910, 183,720—liec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 


g10, 321,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Adverusing | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 times 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 





The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ng from the big department store tothe smauest 


“want’’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 


January 1, 1910, to Decemver 31, 1910 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest August of the 
Boston Post. Circulatien averages: — Post, 
359,506, gain of 8,062 copies per day over 
August, 1910, Sunday Post, 290. 856, gain of 
29,650 copies per Sunday over August, Iglo. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, eve! 
Best paper and iarge 





t circu 





Lynn, Evening /tem. Waiilv sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16.562. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly 

Salem, Avening News. Actual datiy average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.toJune, 
11,18,880. Ihe ‘‘Home"' paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekiy. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Gsreatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the l’rinters’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
GUAR is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
. Northern lowa. Use tt to reach 
this section most proftab!\ 
Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 a: loo) 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
August, I9II, evening only, 
78,200. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for August, 1911, 81,269. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $3.50 to §$6.0c 
per year cash in advance The 
Journal's circuiation is avsolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
_ Ink Publishing Company It 
goes into more homes than 
oo nv other paper n its field. 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 


Murpny, publisher. 


AN Average circulation 





Ink Publish- 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and S 


NEBRASKA 
140,221 tor year eading Dec. 31, 101 


ending Vec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 
for rgto. Camcen's oidest and best 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


21,326; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily 


average for year 1910, 64,5 


737, daiiy, 46,284; Hmgutrer, even 


Buffalo, Avening News. Daily 
19008, 94,033; 1000, 94,307, 1910, 94,2 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Che Globe xy. 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 103,332 
1911, 115,598. 


New York, The World. Actuaiay 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sund 








Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A 
Actuai Average for 1010, 19.246 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New Y« 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Sfar. Average 6 
13,629. Shefheld Sp. Ag'cy, Tribune 


Troy, Record. Av, circ 


paperin city which has pero 
examination, and made pub! 





Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 


ing Heraid. Waily average for 1gI0, 


Daily average met cash sales, proven t 


Poughkeepsie. Star, evening. Daily 
year, 1010, 6,710 ; last four mos, 1010, 6,187 


Tribune, \\ 


Estab ed 


CUAR 867. Oldest << Siadiitiadaiie Gu ily, 


of dail 


y 

TEED ioume for year end ng 

ss Sec. 31, 1910, 91,260. A ge 
y Printers circulation of Sunday 77: ume 


ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


tock Grover 


Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer we 


Lincoln, Frete Press, weekiy. Average 4 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9.433 sworn average 


daily 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circu.ation 


20,270; ‘08, 
Ist quarter, 


average for 


19lo, 17,769. It's the ieading paper 
The Brooklyn Standard (nie, 

Printers’ Ink says, **now has the lar 

est circuiation in Brooklyn” 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Aver .ce for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chorlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
par Carolinas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Groud Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
Act average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Buccrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 
Cle and, Plain Dealer Est. 1841. Actual 
aver for1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For , Toll, 98,914 daily; Sunday, 125,783 


Yourestown, Vinatcator. D'y ay.,'10, 16,695; 
Lat & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 


Okie .omaCity, Oelahoman. Ave. Au 
jai), 4,368; >unday, 40,003. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jimes, Gaiiy. 21,681 average, 


Erie, 
» August, aoa A larger guaranteed pai id 
3 irculation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


gust, 191!, 


Johnstown, Tribune p iy for 
3 m 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 

wn 

Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper Besides the Guarantee 
>tar, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

r the datly /vess for August, 1911, 
80,498 sunday Press, 166,516 


ma 





Washington, Reforier and Observer, circulation 
averag: 1910, 12,396; May, ‘11, 12 691. 
West Chester. Locat News, 
, W.M. Bec son. Aver. tor 
, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the te in agricultural wealth 








vendent. 


* 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
d thracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Jispatch and Datly. Average tor gto. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Aveming 7imes. Average circula- 
S ending Apr. 30, ’11, 20,083—sworn 
Providence, Daily Jourmai. Average 
gto, 22,788 (O©). Sunday, 30,771 
oo Avening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 

ge 1910 

Weste tly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
c Conn. and R. |. Cir , 1910, 6,423 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post Evening. Actual 


dai age 1910, 6,460. 
TEXAS 
El Pato, Herald, year “ my 361. Only 
E} Pas per examined by A. 
VERMONT 


Barre /smes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 

Igto. Be Examined by A.A.A. 

Mon er, Argus, dy., av. soto, 3,316. Only 
A 


M aper examined by the A. A 
VIRGINIA 
Danvii¢, vhe Bee. Aver. July, 1911, 6,065, 


5,159. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Igiu cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84 208 Sunday, ‘are 
quality. itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive vaime 
to the advertiser. The 71smes carried 1n 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year Ig1o, daily, 


GUAR 
TEED 


18,967 Sunday, 27, 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9I0, 
19,212. 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 3,955. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. lLaily average, July, 
1911, daily 6,632; semi-weekly, 1,646. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 
Milwaukee, The Evening 1i'ts- 
conmsin, daiiy. Average daily cir- 


Az for first six months of 
ov R a g "44,000. Average daily gain 
tee over first six monthscf '1>, 3,823. 


Average daily cire lation for June, 
1011, 45,438 copies. ‘lhe Evening 
Wisconsin's circuiation is a home cCircuiation 
that courts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper 
Every lead house uses *full 
copy.” ery lea gn advertiser uses 
Milwau kee’ S poy ¢ paper. Minimum 
rate § < I . Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Kep.. 5 an Blog , New York, Eddy 
rtue, 1054 Reoples, Gaxe ib g., Chicago 

Milwaukee, Zhe \/1lwaukee 
Daily Av. cire. 
. 64,366 gp ly Av. for 
in over 
Cary y é rc slation 
ouple tt ny other Milwau- 
kee pa per, arger than is the 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Mi waukee papers in 
display, classitied and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Milwaukee Journal. Fiat rate 7¢ 
per line D_ Bertolet, Boyce Bidg , Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 360 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Journal. June, a circula- 
tion, 6,561, Statement tiled with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricourorist 


Established, 1877. 
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— Wis... 


Act weekly average for vear 
GUAR ait Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 


than any other paper Adv. 
20 an inch N. ¥. Office. 


$s. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press. daily and weekly. Av- 
erage tor 1910, daily, 46.181; da:ly July, ror, 
64 842; weekiy 1010, 26,446; July, tgif, 27,660. 

Winnipeg. Der \orawesten. Canada’s National 
serman weekiy. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates c6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario 


Times Fournai, daily average, 1910, 3,183. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Fresse. Daily 
July, 1911, 104,633. 

Montreal, Lu Patrice. 

Sat., 56,510 


average for 
Largest in Canada 

Ave 1910, daily —42,114; 
Highest quality circulation. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications mo 
lughly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears 


A large volume « 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HiAVEN Register. Leading want 
medium of State Rate lc. a word 


aa 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Wash.ngton, 
Lb. C. (@@, carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


i lic Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circuiation and 210,657 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 


gle Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘“‘WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Kate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
; times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State 


MAINE 
i lbicies Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Ke te We oe We We 


HE Boston Glode, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 


more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WR Kw Ww 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Wart Ad Medium of Minneapolis 








HE 7rtdune is the Leading 


CIRCULATI'N 
. want ad medium ot the 


eat 

Northwest, car:ying more paid 

want ads than any other iaily 

GUA newspaper, either Minneapolis 
N or St. Paul, Classited ints 
TEED printed n August, 11, amounted 


to 257,012 lines. The nun ot 

» individual advertisements ub- 

5 rn ging lished was 35,991. Rates 

cu @ word, cash with the order:- 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. Alladve: ising 

in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis Yournai, 

daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apoils newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in Aug., 
1911, amounted to 246,042 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 28,163 
Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


loo) 





to) 








MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


lps Anaconda Standard, Montana's bes 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation tor 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 
HE Albany Avening Journai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
pest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


To E Buffalo “veneng News 1s read in over gos 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 


has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries trom twoto 
fhve times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Grearest circulation. 


UTAH 


7 ribune—Get resui's— Want 
cvada 





HE Salt Lake 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and 














only 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (QO@) 





“ Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
mber of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality or their cisculation.”” 














ALABAMA | New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
ss P America's icading newspapers mentions the 
The Mopile Register (@@). Established 1821. New Vesk Marat heen. 
Ric t section in the prosperous South | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ti Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
s. 1911, 58,326 .OO.) 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 


Mark journal for bakers. Videst, best known. 
The inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
averace circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 
Lou:sville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 


in city ; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 
Boston Aveming 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. he only gold mark daily in noston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@'. Unly 


Frencn paper among 75,000 French population 
MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis JFourmal (@@). Largest 

home circuiation and most proauctive circuia- 

tionin Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 

tising, nore ciassihed advertising and more total 


advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


oat NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
‘ee ling and flour trade all over the world. ‘The 
only ‘Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORK 


Brookiyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium ot Brookiyn 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a. few 
Peopie in every community who know more 
than ail the others. These peopie read the 
Centur, Ma, ime. 

Dry Go = comomist (@@), the recognized 
authority -se Dry Goods ana Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratlway Fournai (Q@@). Covers 
thorourniy the eiectric railway interests of 


the word. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
eading electrical journal of the world. Averace 
circulat over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record The most 


(O@). 





re e civil engineering journal in cor 
wor Circulation averages over 17,000 p 
week GRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Marware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
ty the begs ogg Dealers of the Worid. 
Pecime upon request. Subscription 
Age \ uk 253 Broadway, New York City. 











The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ ink. 

ific American (OO) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York /mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. Lhe 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. it is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288. 





THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence YFournal (@@), only 
paper among 600,000 people. 


morning 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and guantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads al! other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (OQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Heraid ( 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, 


and The Evening 
lat rate 
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Business Going Out 

















The LaCottel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is using 3,000 lines 
in Texas papers through the Snitzler 
Advertising Commons, of Chicago. 





The Resinol Chemical Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., will run 10,000 lines 
in Northwestern papers, through the 
L. A. Sandlass Agency, of Baltimore. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine 
Company, of New York, is now mak- 
ing contracts for 2,000 lines generally, 
placed direct. 








The George Batten Company, New 
York, is handling the account of the 
Beacon Shoe Company for 7,000 lines 
during the next year in Western papers. 





The J. H. Zeilin Company will use 
five inches every other day in Southern 
papers, through the E. M. Hoopes 
Agency, of Wilmington, Del. 





The Mentor Knitting Mills Company 
is placing a total of 504 lines, seven in- 
sertions, in Pacific Coast papers, 
through the George Batten Company, 
New York. 





The National Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is placing seventy lines, 
eight times, generally, for the Emer- 
gency Laboratories, New York City. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
are placing orders for 200 lines, fifty- 
two times, and 300 lines, fifty-two 
times, in Western publications, for the 
Littleton Creamery. 





The United Roofing & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, is send- 
ing out orders for eight inches four 
times daily, and eight inches four times 
weekly, to Southern _ publications, 
through the A. W. Erickson Agency, 
New York. 





Orders for 3,002 lines, thirteen inser 
tions, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, are being placed in Southern 
publications by the LeRoy Curtis 
Agency, of Kansas City, Mo. 





James T. Wetherald, of New York, 
is sending out usual orders to weekly, 
daily and Sunday papers. 





N. W. Ayer & Son are sending out 
orders for eighteen inches, double col- 
umn, advertising for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 


The Lesan Agency, of New York, is 
placing an extensive line of business in 
New England dailies for the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, advertising autumn 
excursions to New York City. 





Scott & Bowne, of New York, are 
renewing contracts for the ensuing 
year. 


The Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, is handling the account of the 
Standard Oil Company for pages in 
two colors in women’s publications for 
December. 





The Union Bag & Paper Company, of 
New York, is using a_ select list of 
women’s papers through the George 
3atten Company, New York. 





The Foster Debevoise Company, New 
York, has made contracts with newspa- 
pers for 7,000 lines for the Vernas 
Chemical Company. 


Geo. E. Marshall, Inc., will use 
November and December magazines, ad- 
vertising diamonds and jewelry. Dun- 
lap-Ward Agency, of Chicago, placed 
the business. 


John H. Fitch Coffee Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is using Ohio dailies 
through the Lord & Thomas Agency. 


The Mahin Company, of Chicago, is 
sending orders for the Motor Car Com. 
pany to a list of dailies in the large 
cities. 

The Charles H. Fuller Company or- 
ders for the Kenton Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Covington, Ky., are going to a 
list of dailies. 








BOSTON ITEMS 
The Edw. H. Marsh Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass., is placing copy for the ad- 
vertising of Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, 
Mass., in a large list of general pub- 
lications. 





New England newspapers are receiv- 
ing orders for the advertising of Smith 
& Anthony, manufacturers of the Hub 
Range. Contracts are placed by the 
F. P. Shumway Company, Boston, and 
are for twelve inches twenty-four times. 





The Boston & Maine Railroad is ad- 
vertising fall trips to the mountains and 
lakes, in newspapers in Eastern terri- 
tory. The business is placed by the 
advertising department, South Station, 
Boston. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is handling the appropriation of A. G. 
Van Nostrand, the brewer, Boston. 


Newspapers are used in territory where 
P. B. Ale is sold. 





A. B. Smith & Co., Boston, are ad 
vertising the 3-20-8 ten-cent 
Boston and New England papers. The 
business is handled by the George B 
Van Cleve Agency, New Yor! 
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Cc. O. Blake Whiskey, a product of 
Adams, Taylor 4 Co., Boston, is be- 
ing advertised im daily newspapers in 
Ne. England where the goods are 





\Vomen’s publications of national cir- 
culation are being used for the adver- 
tis g of the Worcester Corset Com- 
pan, Worcester, Mass., through Wood, 
Put.am & Wood, 161 Devonshire street, 

ne 


Te Peerless Motor Cycle Company 
s advertising its product in a select 
list of national mediums. 


T e Boston News Bureau is handling 
he advertising of N. W. Harris & Co., 
yankers, in newspapers. 


Tse Boston Varnish Company, Ever- 
ett, Mass., is contracting for space in 
New England papers, the copy to run 
for six weeks. 

Tie Perry. Pictures Company, Mal- 
den, Mass., is sending copy direct to 
all issues of leading magazines. 


War- 








The Swiss Textile Company, 


ren, R. L, is using space in women’s 
— ations. The business is placed 
irect 
—__——__~+ 0+ —___ 
NEW TIP ON APPLIED PSYCHOL- 
OGY 





When entering a man’s office I find 
it a good plan never to give my card 
to any one but the man with whom I 
want to speak, and then only after I 
have had a few words with him. 

To hand your card to the clerk in 
the office to be presented to Mr. P. 
is to invite that short, undesirable an- 
swer-—for the minute Mr. P. C. gets 
th ard from the clerk, he takes ad- 
tage of the fact that you are not in 
and he gives any answer that 
his purpose for the sake of not 
disturbed. 

Tell the clerk you want to see Mr. 








P. C. in a decisive way; if he ques- 
tions your business give him the firm’s 
name, but nothing more. Make Mr. 


P. C. curious as to who wants him, 
1 u will invariably get this gen- 


tleman’s attention. 

There is no better method of getting 
your prospect’s interest, for he will re- 
call your appearance and the impres- 


sion you made will last, when he picks 
up ir card after a lapse of time. 
surer method of getting future 
than if you had simply left 





you ard and he had never seen you. 
= Y & E Idea. 


BEGINNING EARLY 





\ little girl of six had been given a 
and was noticed by her mother 
sit it in a little cup. “What 

going to do with it?” her 
r asked. “I am going to save it 
i buy some Danderine so I can 
nice jong hair like that girl in 
cture. 
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BROAD AND PRACTICAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMME 


“The training and education of ad- 
vertising men is in its primary stage of 
development and elucidation. = 
The task of formulating a science of 
advertising out of the mass of diver- 
gent material, which is only available in 
unit form, will some time be under- 
taken. There is little underlying this 
work of the Educational Committee 
but the personal experiences and opin- 
ions of its individual members. } 

This introduction to the suggestive 
programme for the first three meetings 
of the year of the Educational Commit- 
tee of the A. A. C. A. indicates the 
line of inquiry into fundamental ad- 
vertising problems which the education- 
al course will give this year. 

The topics of the first three meet- 
ings will be: 

‘irst, “How Can Advertising in 
This Community Be Improved?” The 
inquiry will take three directions: 
“Review of advertising done in this 
section during the past year’; ‘Better 





tests for measuring advertising effi- 
ciency,” and “A programme for the 
future.” 

Second, “What Is Advertising?” 


Here also are three lines of inquiry: 
“Its relation to the whole world of 
business”; “The relation of advertising 
to sales,” and ‘The occupation of the 
advertising man.” 

Third, “What Is an Advertising 
Man?” These three questions will be 
discussed: “His natural qualification”; 
a education,” and ‘Advertising, it- 
self.” 

The suggestive nature of this course 
is shown by the manner in which bet- 
ter advertising tests will be looked into. 
The following is from the committee’s 
outline: 

“Point out the advantage of perma- 
nent building for the future over ad- 
vertisements to secure quick results. 
How can the two be combined? The 
test of honesty, and how to apply it in 
a practical way to advertising. 

*‘How far is an advertiser justified in 
indulging in enthusiastic selling talk, 
and to what extent may he go in prais- 
ing his goods and covering actual de- 
fects or objections? 

“The tests of effective copy. What 

free booklets, 


are they? 

“When can coupons, 
and other methods for producing mail 
inquiries be used to advantage? 

_ “The test that determines house pol- 
icy in relation to advertising.” 

A large part of this work will be 
carried on through correspondence. 
The active work of the committee will 
be taken up immediately upon the re- 
turn of H. S. Houston, its chairman, 
who is now abroad. 

ee - 


The International Agricultural Cor- 
poration has acquired control of Cen- 
tral Manufacturing Company, of Ohio, 
which owns a large fertilizer and phos- 
phate plant at Lockland, O. 





The number of unemployed men in 
the United States at present is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000. 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


i LUMINOTYPES are sharger, 


harder, print better and run /onger 


than electroty pes. 


They will not rust 


nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 


of the expense of 


1 
yA shipping electros 


or stereos. 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fact publishers of any 
kind (even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


yo the present cost. 
2 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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